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FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States anes 
been settled nearly 100 

There are over 100 les ° vail. 
we loan in, 


TE m —_ coun 
improvements are far advan over newer 
our securities reliable. We have 
t 000 in these securities, and had 
ence and over 40 years’ residence 
Tite for full particulars. 
4. DICKINSUN & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


"ISAAC REMINGTON, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 


~AND DEALER IN— 


N’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
ut St., Philadeiphia. 






‘Qauiiable | 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Ss. E. Cor. — and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - - - OTeen, 000.60 
Paid In (Cash), 000,000.00 
Surplus and ndivided Profits, "261, $17.65 


Assets, - 7,803,722.02 
SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mortgages held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an rust Company of New 
York, and further secured \ the entire capital 


and assets of the E uitable geno Snes Com 
Amounts $200, $300, $10,000. > 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - - - $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 

OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 

A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 

in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 
Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
ational Bank, New York. 
For a articulars and list of loans for sale 
y as above, 


1 8 aaa Se 6 cent. 


BONDS 


Issued by the Columbus Water Works Co. 


$ 60, OOO * Payable in New York. Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., N. Y., Trus- 
tee and custodian of Sinking Fund. Works < opened 


1887. Revenue increasing. All surroundings most 
favorable. ae furnished. Investiga- 
& DOUB kers, 


tion asked. Rl LEDAY, Ban 
lumbus, a, 

oe ATENT procured for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 

Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 

8th and F Streets, Washington, D. 0, Write for 

advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 

men and Friends. « 
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EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mg 


332 DREXEL BUILDING 
PRrIILA,. 


6, 64 & 7% Guaranteed Western 
Farm and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown 
Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 


MO oe 5. WORTHEN, - - Manhattan Print Works, N.Y. 
S SCA TTERGOOD, Jno. M, Sharpless & Co,, ys 

- - « Dundee Dye — Passaic, N. 
Tefft, Weller & Co., NN. 
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Empire Print Works, N.Y. 

- oun King & Co., N. ¥., Phila. 
HAS. H Mackintos! . Green & Co., N. sue 

Foun M. THAYER, “see ee ‘overnor of Nebras 

GEO. L. WHITMAN, Whitman & Phelps, N. . 


School, County and other Municipal Bonds and 
Debentures forsale. Also National Bank Stocks, 















CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal Success of Celluloid Collars and 
Cuffs—Factory Running Day and Night—Made 
for Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen and Boys. 


In reality a linen 
TRADE collar covered both 
LLu LO ID sides with water- 
roof material, 

MARK. 


—— are = onl 
r-proo: 
Be sure this trade mark appears goods 
on all the goods you purchase. mote > 

Destined to be 
the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do not 
require Laundryi ying; do not wilt from a pormptentiee., 
Neat, Durable and Comfortable, Es adapted 
for traveling. Are Waterproof. CELLULOID COL- 
LARS and CUFFS cost no more than linen—look 
better, wear longer. They are always white, clean 
and fresh ; require no laundrying—are manufactured 
in all the a for both Ladies and Gen 
Girls and Boys. hen soiled, simply wipe them 
with soap and = ee save their cost in a 
week’s wear. Try 

Keep this for nod CELLULOID COLLARS 
and CUFFS are as economical and desirable as re- 

resented. Can always obtain the same, Free oF 
PosTAGE, by addressing GEORGE C ENT & 
CO., at the following prices : 


Collars, 25c. 6 for........ eeseereees $1 30—$2 50 Dos 
Cuffs, 50C, 6 £0F...ceceerreseneees 275—500 “ 


Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stam 
— GEO. CLEMENT &'CO., 33 East 22d St. N. Y 
ty. 


CHANDLEE FAMILY 


Thomas Chandlee, Ballytore, Ireland, 
would be obliged for any information, with 
dates, respecting the Chandilee family in 
America or elsewhere ; both past and present. 
He is preparing a pedigree of the family, in- 
cluding the American branch, and desires to 
have it as complete as possible, Address, 


THOMAS CHANDLEE, 
Ballytore, Ireland. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





prehensive assortment of every description of 


=—DRY GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 
Importers of Pure Onive Or: for table use, 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SoaP. BENBOW’'S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLer Soaps, ENG- 
LISH TEZETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 
nts for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


THE 


DES MOINES 


LOAN AND TRUST Co. 
6, 6; & 74 Guaranteed Western Mortgages forsale. 
AGENTS: 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. FORSYTHE, Room 332, Drexel Building, Philad‘a. 


Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawis. 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS é&c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


““‘WALDEMAWR,”’’ 


MUNCY, PENNA, 


Situated near Penna. and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N.Y. and Phila, Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied ; rooms large, airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; porches, A few hours by car- 
riage from Eagle’s Mere. Address, H. M. 8. 
TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


AND 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 





A thoroughly established institution. Fits both 
sexes for College, for teaching, or for business. Text 


books free. Location healthy. Instruction practi- 
cal and thorough. Discipline good. Year opens 
Sept. 17th. Send for catalogue. 


CHAS, H. JONES, Principal. 





FPAMILIAR TO ALL 





F. L. ARCHAMBAULT’'S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


8. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
: PHILADELPHIA. 





HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


Our manufacturing capacity has been greatly increased the past year, 
and we are now prepared to execute all orders promptly and upon very 
short notice. All goods are of the latest and most approved designs. 
Our patented articles are endorsed by all the leading architects. We 
solicit correspondence with persons who are unable to call. Estimates 
Catalogues gladly furnished those contemplat- 
ing building, or renewing old style fixtures with sanitary appliances 


furnisked on application. 


Visit our new show rooms. 


SHOW ROOMS AND FACTORY, 


11386 RIDGE AVENUE, - 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


o 
°o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 8. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


BOSTON | 
FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


rincipal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa, 


a Ah 


WANAMAKER's, 





“TELESCOPE.” CHEAPEST OF THE ROO 
One coverless canvas box swallows anather ome 


where your parcels stop it. Handle and strong strap, 
From 12-inch 50c, to 24-inch $2. Ligh 
érnous. Campers’ delight. eh, strong, cay 


Everything in Grips and Valises where 

the sorts at a glance. YOu Can seg 
SILK-AND-WOOL W RAPPING SHAWLSTHAT Weng 

$4.50 last week are $2to-day. Six styles ; cray, br 

or black, with silk border. A little lot that wit 

thrown our way by a trade-wave. 

$3 French Chuddas at $2. 

Fine Cashmeres, $1.25. 

RIBBONS ARE THE BLOSSOMS OF DRESS, Tuy 
grace of dress; daintily touched by deft fing 
art of dress. Tamise and Challis, Mohair and Gi 
India Fancy and Black Rhadamé Silks equally need 
the help of Ribbons to fulfil their destiny, 

They are but one remove from the beauties of 
Nature just now—in cost. The following list wij 
show the widths of a special offering of Moiré Pico, 
- as being the most desirable, and the prices~ 
well, comment is unnecessary : 


No. 
No. 
No. 


2, S5e piece 10 yards, or 6c a yard 

4, 85c piece 10 yards, or 9c a yard 

5, $1.05 piece 10 yards, or lic a yard 
No. 7, $1.25 piece 10 yards, or lc a yard 
No. 9, $1.45 piece 10 yards. or lic a yard 
No. 12, $1.85 piece 10 yards, or 19c a yard 
No. 16, $2.25 piece 10 yards, or 23c a yard 


Ribbons. The dollars of the stock would surprise 
gee, for this is above all the greatest Ribbon stock, 
ry it for any Ribbon want. You'll do the talking 
then. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


Wilburton-by-the-See 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE MANSION HOUSE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from.Town Hall, Combines the advan 
tages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Three minutes’ walk from Excelsior 
Springs and Park, Open from June Ist to November 

MISS H. T. PAUL 














Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and 
College Preparatory School for Girls will 
re-open September 25th. Address, 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 














TRYMBY HUNT SC, 








Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 4: 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AN INCIDENT AT YORKSHIRE QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING, ENGLAND, 1889. 

As we reached the thriving town of 
Bradford in Yorkshire on the 23d of Sev- 
enth month to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing that was to be held the day following, 
we found the streets gaily decorated with 
flags, and generally assuming a holiday 
appearance. The excitement and interest 
was due to the expected arrival of the 
Shah of Persia the next day. He was to 
be the guest of the city and the Town 
Hall was most handsomely fitted up for 
his reception, its fine rooms being turned 
temporarily into a palace of residence for 
himself and his suite. Through the kind. 
ness of a Friend connected with the city 
government, who had formerly been mayor 
of the town, I had the privilege of seeing 
these decorations, which were very taste- 
ful and elegant. 

The iact of the Shah’s visit to Bradford 
cecurring just at the time of Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting at the same place, could 
not fail to attract the attention of Friends, 
and the subject was presented to the men’s 
meeting, which referred it to the joint 
session of men and women to be held in 
the afternoon. Here the matter was under 
very careful consideration for two hours. 
The question was, whether the circum- 
stance of the Shah’s visit just at this time 
was not a providential opening for the 
Friends to do something in the way of 
calling his attention to something higher 
and better than sight-seeing and horse- 
racing, to which most of his time had been 
given up. As far as the Friends were 
aware, nothing had as yet been done by 
any Christian body to show him that the 
true greatness of England lay not in these 
things, but in giving heed to and following 
the Lord Jesus, 

But what was to be done? The Shah 
would remain in Bradford but two days, 
and the Quarterly Meeting would adjourn 
that day and it was already afternoon. 
Could an address to the Shah be prepared 
and presented? If so, was Yorkshire 

terly Meeting the proper body to pre- 

pate it? Would not the Meeting for Suf- 
igs (Representative Meeting) as repre- 
senting the whole of the Society of Friends 
m England be the proper body for such 
an undertaking ? All these considerations 
to be carefully weighed. It was felt 
that the visit of the Shah to this country 
Was so nearly over that there was not time 
lo refer the matter to any other meeting 
for action. But the time in which to pre- 
pare an address and present it to the Quar- 
Meeting for adoption, and then to 

it translated and suitably engrossed 

Was too short to attempt more than some- 
very simple and very short, and it 





was a question whether such an address 
would answer its purpose. At this point 
of the discussion a Friend arose and said 
that, fully recognizing this difficulty, it 
had occurred to him and another Friend, 
that it might be the best thing to present the 
Shah with such portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as had been translated into Persian, 
together with a few words of welcome and 
good will. With this view he had telegraph- 
ed tothe Bible Society in London to inquire 
whether they had any such copies suitably 
bound for presentation. He had as yet 
received no answer, but he thought if the 
answer should be a favorable one this 
would be the best solution of the matter, for 
the words of inspiration would be so much 
superior to their words. While he was 
saying this, the door-keeper came forward 
and handed him a telegram that had just 
come. ‘Taking it, he said: *‘ Here is the 
answer now.” 

As he stood there breaking the seal of 
the envelope which contained the message, 
one could see the thrill of expectancy that 
was over the large assembly. The telegram 
read, that the Society had three copies of 
portions of the Scripture in Persian, 
bound in red morocco, suitable for pre- 
sentation to the Shah, if desired. The 
telegram could not have been timed to 
come at a more opportune moment in the 
discussion, and it was clear that the meet- 
ing felt this to be more than a fortuitous 
circumstance, 

The next question was as to whether 
there would be any opportunity to make 
the presentation to the Shah, for it was 
well known that his time in Bradford was 
greatly filled up with all sorts of engage- 
ments, and his stay was very short. 

Now it had so happened that just as the 
Friend, whom I mentioned near the be- 
ginning of this account, and myself, were 
leaving the Town Hall after having seen 
the decorations (for we visited it between 
the morning and afternoon meetings) he 
had remarked: ‘* By the way, would there 
be any objection to my asking the mayor 
if it 1s probable that arrangement could 
be made to present an address to the Shah, 
in case the Quarterly Meeting decides to 
prepare one?’ So he went in and spoke 
to the mayor. He was therefore able to 
say, as soon as the question was raised in 
the meeting, that the fayor had given him 
encouragement, and that he thought ar- 
rangements might be made for the pre- 
sentation on the morning of the Shah’s 
departure. This statement very much con- 
tributed to the ultimate conclusion reach- 
ed, which was also facilitated by reference 
to a sneering editorial in one of the Brad- 
ford daily papers a few days before, which 
had referred to a proposition of a promi- 
nent minister that something be done in 
this general direction. 





was the Meeting for Sufferings. 
calendar was consulted, and it was dis- 
covered that this body would hold its next 
meeting on the 2d of Eighth month, by 
which time the Shah, if he adhered to his 
programme, would have left the country. 
This finally settled the matter, for there 
had been all through a general desire that 
something should he done, the discussion, 
which was a very able one, turning on the 
best means of doing it. 





There was still, however, a lingering 


feeling in the miids of some that the 


proper body to present such an address 
So the 


As soon as it 
appeared that any move to be effectual 


should be made at once, there was no 


mistaking the voice of the meeting in the 
matter. 

A committee was, therefore, appointed 
on the spot to retire and bring back an 
essay Of an address. This was done and 
the essay was in due course presented, 
and, with some alterations, adopted, and 
the Quarterly Meeting adjourned. 

On the morning following there was a 
meeting for worship, to which a number 
of the Friends from a distance stayed. 
At the conclusion of this meeting it was 
announced that arrangements for the pre- 
sentation had been made for the next day. 
As this announcement was being made, I 
saw a telegram handed to the Friend who 
had first proposed presenting the Bible, 
and I saw him smile as soun as he read it. 
As soon as the announcement was ended 
he arose and said : 


‘**T have just received a telegram from 
a Persian pastor, who is now in England, 
to whom I telegraphed, saying he will be 
here by train this afternoon to translate 
our address.’ 


As a fitting conclusion to this incident, 
I will add an extract from the Bradford 
Daily Telegraph for Friday, July 26,1889, 
which gives an account of the presenta- 
tion. It is worthy of note that the Shah 
promised to read the books. 


THE SHAH’S DEPARTURE FROM BRADFORD— 
PRESENTATION OF ANOTHER ADDRESS. 


His Majesty the Shah of Persia brought 
his visit to Bradford to a close this fore- 
noon. It was arranged that he should 
leave the Town Hall at 11.20 a. M., and 
a few minutes after that time he emerged 
from his room, attired in military uniform, 
and drove in an open carriage with the 
Mayor, the Grand Vizier, and interpreter, 
to the Great Northern Station, the Town 
Clerk and most of the members of the 
Corporation having preceded him. As 
his Majesty reached the top of the Town 
Hall steps on leaving his room he was pre- 
sented, on behalf of the Society of Friends, 
with an address, a copy of the New Tes- 
tament and a separate copy of the Four 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, all in 
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the Persian language, the last named copy 
being written in the flowing style highly 
prized by Moslems. The address is in 
album form, and occupies two pages, and 
is richly illuminated, the heading being 
nicely displayed and embellished in gold, 
silver, and colors. The body or wording 
is black letter, with red capitals, and each 
page is surrounded bya suitable border. 
The binding is in Persian leather, and 
bears a suitable inscription in gold letters. 
Mr. W. Lister, Market Street, was intrust- 
ed with the execution of the address, the 
text of which is as follows : 


An Address to His Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Persia on the occasion of his 
visit to Bradford by members of the So 
ciety of Friends in the County of York, 
there assembled for Conference, July 
24, 1889. 

As acompany of people holding the 
Christian faith assembled in Bradford at 
the time of your visit to this town we de- 
sire to join with,our fellow country- 
men in offering you our hearty greeting 
and good-will. We beg your Majesty’s 
acceptance of a copy of a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures, on which our faith is 
founded, the truths contained in which 
are precious to us as teaching the love of 
God offered to all people. 

It is in the acceptance of the teaching 
of this Book that we find true happiness 
and blessing, and we earnestly desire that 
God may grant these blessings in full 
measure to you and to your people. 

Signed on behalf of the said Conference. 

WILLIAM Rosinson, Scarborough. 
SAMUEL SOUTHALL, Leeds. 
EDWARD PRIESTMAN, Bradford. 


The signatories to the address attend- 
ed, with Ald. F. Priestman and Mr. W. 
Priestman, to present it ta, his Majesty, 
the presentation being made by Mr. Ed- 
ward Priestman, who explained to the in- 
terpreter the nature of the Society of 
Friends, and asked that his Majesty would 
be pleased to accept the address and books 
as a token of their good wishes. His 
Majesty accepted the presentation, and 
through his interpreter expressed his in- 
tention of keeping the address as a souv- 
enir, and of making himself acquainted 
with the contents of the books. Before 
he left the Town Hall his Majesty paused 
for a moment and acknowledged the cheers 
with which he was greeted, and before the 
procession started the Royal party was 
photographed. 


‘Thus ends the story of what I fear is the 
isolated effort of any Christian body in 
England to impress the Shah with the 
Christian thought of the country. As the 
difficulties in the way of this action were 
so remarkably overcome, let us trust that 
they were overcome with the purpose that 
a blessing may come through this presen- 
tation. RICHARD H. THomas. 

312 Camden Road, London, N. Eng. 





*e- — 


Tuat which is of God, gathers to God, 
and that which is of the world, is owned 
by the world. —John Woolman. 
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GOOD AND EVIL. 





‘‘God is not mocked, such as a man 
soweth such shall also he reap.’’ In con- 
nection with this Divinely acknowledged 
fact there are various tendencies leading 
either to good or evil. The subject em- 
braces only right and wrong. ‘‘ A double 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.’’ 
What is to be done with him? He has 
good and evil set before him, with power 
to choose. The tendency to follow natu- 
ral inclination shows itself strong through 
infantile years. Without restraint, preju- 
dice in favor of wrong affords stimulus to 
the pursuer after imagined good. To go 
on in the same road with the hope of ulti- 
mate success will sooner or later end in 
disappointment. Natural tendencies of 
necessity must be interfered with. “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go”’ has 
not, by age, become a meaningless pro- 
verb. A finely-cultured person tells in old 
age of a good beginning made in the 
choice of good. 


‘¢ Give instruction to a wise man, and 
he will be yet wiser: teach a just man, 
and he will increase in learning.” Evil 
habits add strength in favor of vice. The 
question has become fully matured : What 
isto be done? The'whole world is an ex- 
hibit of facts concerning good and evil. 
‘*Such as a man soweth such shall he 
also reap.’’ God hath offered to man a 
sure and certain remedy in the Gospel of 
His beloved Son. Who but would know 
what this is? A complete knowledge is 
not to be obtained without bringing into 
use the little word—‘‘Try,’’ as also 
‘* Taste.’’ ‘* Come taste and see that the 
Lord is good.” A long, long time before 
Jesus Christ came in person to this world, 
‘* The Lord did show unto man what was 
good.”” He had His own way in the 
doing of it. There lived a certain king, 
concerning whom a Divine determination 
was made manifest, that was that he should 
be made a better man. To him it was 
said from the court above—‘‘ Break off 
thy sins by righteousness, and thine in- 
iquities by showing mercy to the poor: if 
it may be a lengthening of thy tranquili- 
ty.” The result of the Lord’s dealings 
with the man is shown 1n His own words: 
‘*T Nebuchadnezzar lifted up my eyes 
unto heaven and mine understanding re- 
turned unto me, and I blessed the Most 
High, and I praised and honored Him 
that liveth forever, whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and His kingdom 
from generation to generation.’? How 
fitting is the language of the Prophet re- 
corded in the Book of Daniel: ‘O 
Lord, to us belongeth confusion of face, 
to our kings, to our princes, and to our 
fathers, because we have sinned against 
Thee.” 


“Tis Jesus the first and the last, 
His Spirit shall guide us safe home, 
Let us praise Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” 


P. R. GIFForD. 
Providence, Eighth mo. 1st, 1889. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND MISSIONS. 


In the fellowship of the Church, we 
must learn to wait more earnestly for the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance in the selection of 
men and fields of labor, in the wakening 
of interest and the seeking of support; it 
is in the mission directly originated ip 
much prayer and waiting on the Spirit 
that His power can specially be expected, 

Let no one fear, when we speak thus, 
that we shall lead Christians away from 
the real practical work thaf must be done, 
There is much that needs to be done, and 
cannot be done without diligent labor, 
Information must be circulated; funds 
must be raised; prayer-meetings must be 
kept up; directors must meet, and con. 
sult, and decide. All this must be done. 


But it will be done well and as a service 


well pleasing to the Master, just in the 
measure in which it is dune in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Oh, that the church 
and every member of it might learn the 
lesson. a ee ee ee 
Ther: are men sent forth by the Holy 
Spirit alone ; amid the opposition or in- 
difference of the Church, the Spirit does 
His work. There are men sent forth by 
the Church alone; it thinks the work 
ought to be done, and does it, but with 
little of the fasting and praying that recog. 
nizes the need of the Spirit, and refuses 
to work without Him. Blessed is the 
Church and blessed the mission which the 
Spirit originates, where He is allowed to 
guide, and where the blessing is waited 
for from Himselfalone. Ten days’ pray- 
ing and waiting on earth, and the Spirit's 
descent in fire: this was the birth of the 
Church at Jerusalem. Ministering and 
fasting, and then again fasting and pray- 
ing, and the Spirit sending forth Barnabas 
and Saul: this was at Antioch, the conse- 
cration of the Church to be a mission 
church. ANDREW Murray. 








For Friends’ Review. 


THE REFUGE. 


Wouldst thou feel this life a bubble, 
Blown from out the foam of trouble, 
Shining, bright but frail and thin 
With God’s holy breath within ? 
View thyself as He does now. 

Be as naught before Him, thou, 


Wouldst thou feel the unseen forces, 
Chariots of fire and horses 
Trampling down in wrath thy foes 
While His wings around thee close ? 
Simply turn to Him above ; 

Clasp thy love around His love. 


Wouldst thou know why faith is shaken 
As a twig where birds awaken ? 

"Tis the soul’s anemone 

Tinted light with charity. 

Watch and pray that it may grow 


Fairer for the winds that blow. 
H. B. 


Brooklyn, 


—_—_—__ o> 





SOME REMEDIES are worse than the dis- 

ease, and some comforters distress us more 
-than the afflictions they lament. ; 
—Dillwyn's ‘* Reflections.” 
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: Abridged from the London Christian. 
SELP-SUPPORTING MISSIONARIES. 


—— 


It is possible that under the prosaic 
name of ‘‘ self supporting missionaries ” 
we have a movement in the development 
of Protestant missions which may here. 
after be known as the ‘‘ chivalrous period,” 
and be referred to by the future historian 
as the time when throughout all sections 
of British Christendom well-to-do people 
were seized with the feeling that each fam- 
ily of standing should maintain a repre- 
sentative in the van of the army of the 
Cross, who, while acting in unison with 
and under the guidance of one of the great 
missionary societies, would have all his 
personal wants supplied by his family or 
from his own private fortune. 

I regard this as one of the most legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy objects to which a 
portion of the great wealth of this nation 
could be devoted ; and if one of the sons 
(or daughters) in a wealthy family were 
moved by the Spirit to ‘* count not life 
dear ’’ so that Christ may be well served 
in the mission field, it should be thought 
essential to the family honor that he be 
not maintained from the contributions of 
churches, the members of which are most- 
ly poor. Certainly, if his family wished to 
be regarded as possessing ‘‘like precious 
faith ’’ they should ‘ prove it by their 
works’ in the manner which seems most 
natural, and not allow strangers to minis- 
ter to his wants. 


Iwish to sustain and emphasize the appeal 
made to the British churches by Rev. 
Grifith John, D.D., and Rev. Arnold 
Foster, B.A., of Hankow, who “invite 
men with an independent income, or men 
whose friends are able and willing to send 
them abroad, to come out and unite them- 
selves with us as honorary workers in the 
Hankow Mission of the London Society.’’ 
They justly remark that ‘‘ most of the 
English societies now represented in China 
number some unpaid missionaries among 
their agents. We wish for all missions, as 
well as for our own, a large increase of 
such workers.”’ They are desirous of in- 
cluding in the scheme all willing and suit- 
able persons, and say, ‘* We do not wish 
to appeal for single men only. Married 
couples would also find a very hearty wel. 
come and plenty of work, but it is essen- 
tial that both husband and wife should be 
full of the missionary spirit, strong in 
health, and prepared, if need be, to put 
up with some inconveniences.’’ They 
touch upon an important point in saying, 
“It is not essential that our honorary 
workers should have had a college educa- 
lion or that they should be ordained, but 
we wish that they should all be really se//- 
Supporting in the sense of having private 
Sources of income.’’ That no mistake 


should be made, or a wider scope be given 
to this term se/f. supporting, they expressly 
say, “‘Weshould not encourage any one 
to join this branch of our Mission if sup- 
Ported by a church or by « local auxiliary 
of the parent Society,’? 

re is an appeal which, while far- 
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reaching in its scope, is yet based upon 
very clear and definite lines. It makes 
straight for the hearts of all wealthy young 
Christians, and js an opportunity for them 
to obey in spirit, and in many other re- 
spects the letter of, the Divine request : 
‘Go sell all that thou hast, and come fol- 
low Me.” In referring to the enthusiasm 
that animated the Crusaders, I would point 
out that it took hold of the rich as well as 
the poor. The question, however, which 
young Christians have to ask themselves 
is not, How long shall the holy places be 
defiled by the infidel? but, How much 
longer shall the wealthy of Christian Eng- 
land hold back from a complete fulfilment 
ot the command: ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ?’’ The early Crusader had a con- 
tracted cry; his thoughts hovered round 
one spot. The modern Crusader has an 
expansive cry, one which fills the heart 
with higher and diviner feelings. Yet the 
Christendom of-day, with its great supe- 
riority in numbers and wealth, in Spiritual 
light and knowledge, sends out fewer sol- 
diers of the Cross, and spends much less 
money to fulfil the divine commission of 
saving souls, than the Christendom of 
what we are pleased to call ‘‘ the dark 
ages,’’ sent and spent to save Jerusalem 
from desecration. 

Oh, for a zealand a faith commensurate 
with our privileges! Oh, that we could 
emulate that zeal which would ‘‘ compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte”’ to a 
distorted Judaism. Oh, that our faith 
might lead us ‘‘ to remove mountains’”’ 
without permitting us first to make a care- 
ful calculation of ‘‘ the strain involved,’’ 
or thinking of ‘‘the drain upon our 
strength.” If the young and wealthy are 
constrained to go, and will serve the Mas- 
ter in the high places of heathenism, let 
these respectable and prudent cloaks of 
moral cowardice be thrust aside. Let them 
take a determined stand, resolved not to 
confer wth flzsh and blood, but simply and 
tully to ‘* follow Jesus.”’ 


The wish was uttered by a missionary, 
at the late London Conference: ‘‘I want 
to see a missionary crusade preached 
throughout all Christendom by men whom 
God has filled with His Spirit, and on 
whose hearts He has laid the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.” 

WILLIAM Rosson. 


- 


ARCHDEACON Farrar recently stated in 
convocation that there are in London 100,- 
ooo paupers, 80,000 fallen women, and 
60,000 married people living in single 
rooms, and that to this mass some two 
hundred and forty souls are being added 
every hour. In the face of these figures 
(the terrible truth of which could be 
vouched for by many an unknown but 
quietly heroic worker in the London courts 
and alleys) it may well be asked, in the 
words of Mr. Francis Peek, “Is this the 
grand result of the wisdom of our legisla- 
tors, the efforts of our philanthropists, the 
Christianity of our churches ?”’ 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GLADSTONE ON DISESTABLISHMENT.— 
Gladstone in his recent tour in England 
spoke quite plainly his opinions on the 
subject of Disestablishment. His position 
seems to be Disestablishment wherever and 
whenever the people are ready for it. He 
thinks the people are ready for it in Scot- 
land and almost ready for it in Wales, but 
not in England. ‘‘ The most sanguine 
among you,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ would not 
presume to say that there has yet been in 
England a distinct pronouncement of the 
national voice npon the subject of Dises- 
tablishment.”” In reference to his own 
leadership in this matter he said : 

‘* Naturally, at my time of life such » 
subject is placed beyond all possibility— 
all reasonable possibility—of contact with 
myself. If it ever comes, it will come to 
a prepared people. It will come without 
the bitterness which unfortunately has too 
rouch marked our recent conflict on the 
subject of Irish privileges. It will come, I 
think, to the great religious community, 
which will have learned before that time 
to disavow all seifish dependence upon the 
temporal and secular arm, which will know 
that the Establishment is one thing and 
that the Church is another thing, and 
which will have ample means undoubt- 
edly, if the spirit be not wanting to pro- 
vide, to fill up whatever void might be 
caused by the withdrawal of the support 
from national property which the Church 
may now be considered to receive.” 


City FRONT pedestrians were edified re- 
cently, says the San Francisco Examiner, 
by the eloquence of the first Chinese 
evangelist who has made his appearance in 
that locality. He announced his name as 
Ah Qui. He did not claim any connec- 
tion with either the Salvation Army or 
the Holiness Band. 

‘‘Ten years ago I was avery bad man,”’ 
said he in one of his addresses. ‘* What 
you call Highbinders here ; that’s what I 
was in Canton. I worked for a big man- 
darin fifteen years. During that time I 
killed fifty one people for money. Twenty 
of them were women. But from that E 
will tell you how I was converted. My, 
master set his eyes on a Christian Chinese 
girl, but could not get her; so I was sent 
to kill her. I was to receive $10 for the 
act. I found her alone in the house one 
night, and on her refusal to accompany 
me to my master I told her she must die. 
She asked time to pray. | was affected. 
The knife dropped from my hand. That 
incident led me to Christianity. I grew to 
love her, and she became my wife. The 
preacher at whose house she lived marrie@ 
us.” 


Dr. JosHee will be remembered with 
great interest by many people as the de- 
voted high-caste Hindu lady who came to 
this country to study medicine so as to be 
of use to her countrywomen in India, but 
who died not very long after her gradua- 
tion. Her husband, it is now stated, has 
become a Christian. An interesting ac- 
count of his conversion is given in the 
August number of tue Missionary Her ald_ 
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Tue Cacutta correspondent of Zhe 
Times recently wrote thus : 

‘* A Bombay newspaper announces two 
recent marriages: in one case*the bride 
was aged two years, and in the other 
fifteen months, while the bridegroom was 
thirty years old. Pundita Ramabai is 
giving aseries of lectures to crowded au- 
diences on female education.”’ 

These sentences denote respectively the 
poison and the antidote; the latter indi- 
cating the lines along which must run the 
reform of the degrading customs of child- 
matriage and enforced widowhood, and of 
other grave social abuses. The woman- 
hood of India must first be enlightened : 
the.zenana is the social fortress which 
must be captured, and it is for the women 
of England to lead the attack. The in- 
creased attraction of India as a sphere of 
work for women, especially in medical 
missions, is a hopeful sign. At the Man. 
sion House the other day it was stated 
that there are now in India twelve female 
hospitals and fifteen dispensaries, and that 
two hundred and twenty women are re- 
ceiving the required medical education for 
the work.— Zhe Christian. 


IN THE RECENT DISCUSSION in the House 
of Commons upon the Scottish Universi- 
ties bill, speaking in support of the reten- 
tion of the present theological tests for the 
theological chairs, a member of the Gov- 
ernment said : 

In dealing with a question like theolo- 
gy, tests are an absolute necessity, unless 
it is intended that the whole teaching of 
theology shall be dissolved in some per- 
fectly amorphous and shapeless system. 
When a religion is based on doctrines, it 
is impossible to eliminate the dogmatic ele- 
‘ment from the discussion. If all tests for 
theological chairs are abolished, it will be 
possible to appoint to those chairs profes- 
sors who do not profess any form of Chris- 
stianity. 

These words are noteworthy, seeing that 
one of the subtle dangers of the present 
day is the tendency to so-called freedom 
and ‘* breadth of thought’’ in religious 
and doctrinal matters. Without the sure 
anchorage of a definite faith and belief, 
the Church and the individual are alike at 
the mercy of any sudden breeze of ration- 
alism, and it is especially important that 
those who have the responsibility of train- 
ing and influencing future ministers should 
be men sound in the faith.— Zhe Chris- 
tian. 


BisLe INsTI1UTE of the Chicago Evan- 
gelization Socity, D. L. Moody Presi- 
dent. It is designed to pursue the follow: 
dng studies systematically and thoroughly : 

The English Bible will be made the 
great text book. All other studies intro- 
duced will be only for the better unde:- 
standing of this book. The instruction is 
intended to be eminently Biblical. It is 
for this the Institute exists as its name in- 
dicates. 

The Doctrinal and Practical teachings 
of the Bible will therefore be the main 
subjects of study, together with its Authen- 
ticity and History. Christian doctrine; 
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e. g., Sin, Redemption, the Person and 
Offices of the Redeemer, Justification, 
Faith, &c., English Exegesis, 2. ¢., right 
methods of interpretation of Scripture and 
the analysis of texts: Typology, Element- 
ary Church History, Christian Evidences 
and the study of separate books of the 
Bible will form an important part of the 
course of study. Some treatise on Mental 
Science will have a place in the curricu- 
lum. An earnest endeavor will be made 
to teach the ‘* Whole System of Truth.” 
The method of using the Bible in dealing 
with inquirers, and plans for preparing 
Bible Readings and Bible lessons will re- 
ceive attention. Study and Work will be 
combined, therefore a portion of each day 
will be devoted toactual work in needy 
mission fields in the city, the object being 
to teach the students not only the theory 
of work but also the work itself, and that 
by actually doing it. 

Methods of city, home and fureign mis- 
sion work will be made subjects of study 
under the instruction of those who have 
been successful in their prosecution, and 
an effort will be made to familiarize the 
students with fields of work and the 
heroic lives and labors of those who have 
given themselves to the service in the dark 
places of the earth. 

It is proposed to make the study of vocal 
music a special feature in the Institute. 

The ladies’ department of the Bible In- 
stitute will be distinct from that of the 
gentlemen and will be under the charge 
of the principal, Miss Gertrude Hulbert. 


oe - 


NOT AS I WILL. 





Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 

‘* Not as I will,” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait ;' 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 

Too heavy burdens in the load 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long : 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
“ Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will:” the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
‘** Not as I will:” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought 
steals 

Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness, 
‘* Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfill, 

“ Not as we will,” 


HELEN Hunt JACKSON, 


[Eighth mo, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE Mop. 
ERN PEACE MOVEMENT. 





Prepared for the Paris Peace Congress, 
by Wm. Evans Darby, Secretary of the 
London Peace Society. 


Modern organized efforts for the promo- 
tion of Peace date from the close of the 
long Continental wars which were termi. 
nated by the peace of Paris, in Novem. 
ber, 1815. These wars had profound! 
shocked many persons on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and had awakened a cop. 
viction that the Christian Churches gen. 
erally had not shown any adequate sense 
of their responsibility with regard to the 
horrors and sins involved in international 
conflicts. 

In America this sentiment was repre. 
sented by Dr. W. Ellery Channing and 
Dr. Noah Worcester, who, as early as 
1814, began to urge the friends of Peace 
to organize themselves for united effort. 
A Peace Society was formally established 
at New York in August, 1815. In the 
following December the Ohio Peace So- 
ciety was formed. The Massachusetts 
(Boston) Society was instituted in Janu 
ary, 1816, whilst similar societies were 
established in Rhode Island and Maine in 
1817. These societies combined together 
with that of South Carolina,in 1828,to form 
the American Peace Society, which is still 
vigorous and active, having its headquart- 
ers in Boston (1, Somerset Street), and as 
its Secretary, Rev. R. B. Howard. A 
Society was also formed in Philadelphia 
in 1816, which, in 1868, was followed by 
the Universal Peace Union (219, Chest 
nut Street, Philadelphia), the President of 
which is Alfred H. Love, and which has 
to-day nearly thirty branches. 

The Peace movement in England re- 
ceived an impulse from the reaction of 
national distress and discontent which 
followed the Napoleonic war, when the 
people began to feel the burdens and the 
misery which it had ‘occasioned. 

In 1814, a zealous philanthropist, Mr. 
Wm. Allen, F. R. S., a member of the 
Society of Friends, assembled at his 
house in Plough Court, Lombard Street, 
London, a number of gentlemen, witha 
view to establish a Peace Society; but 
the way did not immediately open, and 
the project was for the time postponed. 

In 1816, after the Peace had been sign 
ed, Mr. Allen, together with his friend 
and co-religionist Joseph Tregelles Price, 
of Neath Abbey, Glamorganshire, agall 
convened his friends, and succeeded ia 
establishing the English ‘* Peace Society. 

The first impulse to its formation came 
from the Society of Friends, which 
always borne a faithful testimony to the 
Christian principle of Peace. Its fount: 
ers, however, did not exclusively belong 
to that body. Some were members 
the Church of England ; some were Not 
conformists, 

It was avowedly a religious body. AS 
the basis of its operations it adoptet 
broad principle that ‘ war is inconst 
with the spirit of Christianity and 
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true interests of mankind.’’ It has al- 
ways been absolutely unsectarian. One of 
its earliest rules was, ‘‘ The Society shall 
consist of persons of every denomina- 
tion who are desirous of uniting in the 

omotion of peace on earth and good- 
will toward men.” 

The Peace Society has been always an 
International Society. From the very 
first it has recognized the desirability of 
bringing other nations, as far as practic- 
able, within the scope of its influence. 

One of the first things done by the 
founders of the Society was to get their 
most important publications translated 
into French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. 

Immediately after its formation in 1816, 
Mr. J. T. Price, who had been the main 
agent in founding the Society, visited 
France with a view to enlisting the co-op- 
eration of Christian men and philan- 
thropists in that country. 

Some objections were raised to the es- 
tablishment of an organization under the 
avowed name of'a Peace Society. The 
difficulty was, however, obviated by the 
institution of ‘‘Za Société de Morale 
Chrétienne,”’ having for its object the ap- 
plication of the precepts of Christianity 
to sucial relations. This Society existed 
for more than a quarter of a century, and 
gathered round it, in the course of its 
history, many distinguished Frenchmen. 
Its first President was the Duc de Roche- 
foucauld Liancourt, its second was his son 
the Marquis of the same name. Other 
members were, M. Benjamin Constant, 
the Duc de Broglie, M. de Lamartine, M. 
Guizot, M. Carnot, M. Duchatel, etc. 
The promotion of Peace was one of the 
objects of this Association. Among other 
means, in pursuance of this object, it of- 
fered a prize for the best essay showing 
that war is opposed to the true spirit of 
Christianity, does violence to the senti- 
ment of humanity, and is contrary to the 
prosperity of nations; and indicating 
other means by which the disputes of na- 
tions may be settled than by having re- 
course to the sword. Two of the suc- 
cessful essays were published and circulated 
in France. A branch of this Society was 
also established at Geneva, under the au- 
spices of Count de Sellon. With both these 
Societies the parent Society entered into 
cordial relations and kept up a close and 
constant correspondence. For several 
years the Society employed a Continental 
Agent, Mr. Stephen Rigaud, who traveled 
through France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland, delivering lectures when that 
could be done, distributing tracts and 
other publications, and forming Commit- 
tees and Associations for the promotion 
Of Peace, 

Between the years 1848 and 1851 there 
was a still bolder pacific invasion of the 
Continent of Europe by a series of Peace 

ngresses, which were held at Brussels, 
Paris, and F rankfort, and which were at- 
tended by many hundreds of delegates, 
fepresenting nearly all the countries of 

‘urope, and including many men of great 
ction. 


The work was continued by Mr. Henry 
Richard, the Secretary, who, on one oc- 
casion, facetiously described himself as 
‘*a sort of wandering missionary in this 
cause.’”” At least twenty times he visited 
the Continent and advocated the princi- 
ples of Peace and Arbitration in many, 
if not most of the cities of Europe, in- 
cluding Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Pesth, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Munich, Frankfort, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Bremen, Cologne, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Genoa, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, Turin, etc. 

These efforts were attended with good 
results. Societies were formed ; the friends 
of Peace were roused to action, encour- 
aged to organize themselves, and often 
substantially assisted and stimulated ; fast 
friendships were formed, and an inter- 
course established which personally was 
terminated only by the death of Mr. 
Richard, and which was bequeathed to 
his successors. The Society has always 
been in friendly and frequent communi- 
cation with the friends of Peace in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, and other Con- 
tinental countries. 

The year 1876 witnessed a remarkable 
awakening of Peace sentiment on the 
Continent, especially in France. Various 
Societies were the result : 

The Ligue Internationale de la Paix 
was founded by M. Passy. In 1872 its 
name was altered to La Société Frangaise 
des Amis de la Paix. This it retained 
until its recent amalgamation with the 
Comité de Paris de la Fédération Inter- 
nationale de |’Arbitrage et de la Paix, 
which was founded by Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
in 1883. The new Society, resulting from 
the amalgamation, bears the title of La 
Société Francaise de l’Arbitrage entre 
Nations. Its President is still, appropri- 
ately, M. Frédéric Passy, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, etc.; its General 
Secretary, Le Docteur Charles Richet ; its 
Secretaries, MM. Thiaudiére and Léon 
Marillier ; its Bureau, 111, Boulevard St. 
Germain, and its organ, Z'Arditre. La 
Ligue Internationale de la Paix et de la 
Liberté was formed at Geneva by M. 
Charles Lemonnier, under whose energetic 
presidency it has consistently sought, by 
the promotion of European Federation 
and of the establishment of the ‘‘ United 
States of Europe,’’ to realize practically 
its objects of Peace and Liberty. There 
were also formed the Ligue du Désarma- 
ment, and L'Union de la Paix at Havre. 
But the most remarkable movement of 
the year was connected with a spontaneous 
interchange of friendly addresses and sal- 
utations between the working men of 
France and Germany, and the endeavour 
to secure permanent results by the forma- 
tion at Biebrich, on the Rhine, of an As- 
sociation formed of French and German 
working men. 

In Italy, in the following year, 1868, 
an Italian Committee of Peace, under 
Count Arrivabene, Signor Mancini, and 
other M. P.’s, was formed in order to 
bring before the nation, and before Parlia- 
ment, the question of the solemn repudia- 


tion of war, and the substitution of de- 
fensive for aggressive armaments. 

Two years later, 8th of Sept., 1870, as 
the result of a visit by Mr. Richard, the 
Dutch Peace Society was formed at the 
Hague by M. Van Eck and others. 
Eight or ten such Associations, in conse- 
quence of this visit, sprang into existence 
during the year at the Hague, Amster- 
dam, Zwolle, Groningen, and other places. 
One of these, the Ladies’ Peace Society at 
Amsterdam, under Miss Bergendahl, de- 
serves notice for its advanced and thor- 
ough Peace platform. This Society was 
dignified by various names. It was known, 
in 1872, as the National Union of Peace 
Societies in Holland; in 1873, as the 
Netherlands League of Peace. Its pres 
ent designation is the Algemeen Neder- 
landsch Vredebond, for the promotion of 
International Peace. For seventeen years 
M. Geo. Belinfante was its indefatigable 
Secretary. Last year he died, and has 
been succeeded by M. C. Bake. Bureau, 
23, Veerkade, The Hague. 

In 1871 the Belgian Association of the 
Friends of Peace was formed at Brussels, 
together with a local Association at Ver- 
viers. 

At home, the Peace Society—the history 
of which is the history of the Peace move- 
ment in Britain—by persevering testimony 
and advocacy has achieved grand results. 

It has employed all the means by which 
any public question can be advanced. 
By lectures and public meetings; by the 
distribution of literature; by the diligent 
use of the Press; by Addresses to peoples 
and Memorials to Governments; by Peti- 
tions to, and Motions in, Parliament; by 
Missions to Sunday and other schools; by 
endeavors to influence religious bodies 
and to enlist the sympathy of ministers, 
students, Christian workers; by commu- 
nications and conferences with Friends of 
Peace in other countries; by all practi- 
cable methods, it has sought to promote 
its objects. 

The Society has by no means restricted 
itself to the incu'cation of abstract princi- 
ples. From the first, it has advocated 
Arbitration as a substitute for War, the 
ultimate establishment of a Code of Inter- 
national Law and a Court of Nations, and 
the reduction, with a view to the final 
abolition, of Standing Armies; while it 
has not failed to lift up its voice in dep- 
recation of the actual wars in which Eng- 
land and other countries have been en- 
GORE. 9... © pad 9. M4 \0) teres Sade 

But the most signal sign of success con- 
nected with the modern Peace movement 


‘and its advocacy of Arbitration lies in the 


fact that since its commencement there 
have been over 60 actual cases of successful 
Arbitration, and a large number of in- 
stances in which an Arbitration clause has 
been inserted in Treaties, amounting in 
the case of Italy alone, through the influ- 
euce of Signor Mancini, to no fewer than 
- (To be concluded.) 

I KNow no religion that destroys cour- 
tesy, civility, and kindness.— Wm. Penn. 
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NortTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.— 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘We had a 
highly favored meeting. The young 
people were more interested than ever be 
fore, and there was a large number of 
them in attendance. Harmony prevailed 
throughout, and the business was trans- 
acted in a spirit of love and deference 
one to another, while the Gospel was 
preached in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and power. The devotional meet- 
ings morning and evening were seasons 
of great blessing and favor, and seemed 
free from too much emotion and excite- 
ment.”’ 


-o- 


THE OutTLook —The London Friend 
for Eighth mo. inserts the whole of a brief 
tract with this title, by Dr. Richard Henry 
Thomas ; some of whose earnest and vigor- 
ous utterances on the Pastoral Question 
are familiar to our readers. 

Dr. Thomas well says that ‘‘ the end is 
not yet.” The following paragraphs are 
especially impressive : 


‘¢ We see a number of our ministers as- 
sume the clerical dress, and some of them 
already allow themselves to be styled 
‘Reverend.’ We find reports of com- 
mittees in various Yearly Meetings speak- 
ing of the need of stationed pastors, and 
we now have the recent action in Iowa. 
In the meantime, one of the leading organs 
in our Society is teaching that a call to 
the ministry involves, generally at least, a 
call to leave off secular employments, and 
that it is as much our duty to support 
such as are called as to pay clerks in our 
offices. Finally the importance of an in- 
tellectually trained ministry is insisted 
upon, and in certain places initial steps 
looking to this end have been undertaken. 
Is not all this sufficient to show the goal 
toward which we are advancing? Could 
the advance have been more rapid than 
it has been? And because the customs 
and doctrines of 200 years have not al- 
ready been upset in every place where the 
new pastoral system has obtained, are we 
justified in saying they wi// not be over- 
turned ? Or are we to wait till everything 
is swept away before we protest? A little 
boy in Holland was able, by thrusting his 
hand into a little break in the dyke, to 
keep out the ocean until assistance came. 
Had he let that little stream of water from 
the ocean flow on while he went to the 
village for help the whole country would 
have been flooded. We see our position. 


Every new step taken has been one away 
from the position of Friends, and of the 
early Church on the ministry, towards a 
professional clergy. We are not concern- 
ing ourselves with the motives or the rea- 
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son for these steps, we are dealing with 
the facts of the case. 

Church history teaches the same lesson. 
Pastors, in the modern sense of the word, 
were unknown-in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. The separation between clergy 
and laity was then, as it is now amongst 
us, a gradual process. Again, Barclay of 
Reigate, in his recent work, points out 
that, in the time of the Commonwealth in 
England, other churches besides Friends 
held that liberty of prophesying should 
be allowed to church members, and might 
be exercised fully in the congregation. 
Friends alone have retained this freedom. 
Why? Because they alone kept clear of 
professional ministers and outward ‘ sacra- 
ments.’ Let us accept either or both of 
these, and we have seen the last of the 
true freedom of the Gospel ministry. It 
may survive fora time, but its fate will 
be sealed. 

A line of sepsration between a regular- 
ly supported ministry and a professional 
ministry cannot long be maintained, if 
indeed it exists.” 

‘Such are the tendencies that are in 
active progress in certain parts of our So- 
ciety. It now remains for us to answer 
the question: Are we to preserve our 
meetings for worship on their original 
basis ?, that is, are we to continue to hold 
them in dependence upon the Lord to 
choose whom He will tospeak to us? We 
cannot long do this under any conceiv- 
able system of stated and supported pas- 
tors. As we value the one we must flee 
the other. But the maintenance of the 
freedom of the Gospel ministry must de- 
pend upon the faithfulness of all the living 
members. Every member who consci- 
ously disobeys the call of the Lord to ser- 
vice, either in meeting or out of meeting, 
is doing his or her share towards the pull- 
ing down of the free and spontaneous, 
and the setting up of the professional sys- 
tem. Every worker who teaches his hear- 
ers to look to him for their supply of 
spiritual food is doing the same thing. If 
we desire to thke our proper place among 
the tribes of the Lord’s people, the best 
thing we can do is to have sufficient faith 
in the truths we profess to apply them 
practically and consistently. Where this 
is done we have the best example of divis- 
ion of labor in spiritual things with the 
smallest amount of machinery possible for 
the carrying on of the work.” 


—_——————_—-e@e - 





LATITUDINARIANISM NOT Q UAKERISM. — 
Among those who, in this country, se- 
ceded from orthodox Friends more than 
half a century ago, it has been common to 
consider all doctrinal views open to very 
great liberty ; the only essential truth, with 
them, pertaining to ‘‘ the Inward Light.”’ 
But the need of a separation decause of 
such a holding and the negations then 
brought forward, was very manifest to the 
wisest as well as the most devoted of our 
Friends at that time. Thomas Evans’ 
‘* Exposition of the Faith of the Religious 


Society of Friends, Commonly Called 
Quakers, in the Fundamental Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion,” published jn 
1828, shows this abundantly. Careful re. 
flection may well sustain the same vie» 
to-day. 

No separation similar to ours has oc 
curred among English Friends. The Dis. 
cipline of London Yearly Meeting, re. 
vised and re-issued in 1883, is full, clear 
and explicit on the fundamental truths of 
our faith, in its Part I, on Christian Doc 
trine. We are not aware of any sufficient 
grounds for such a statement as the fol. 
lowing, made by William Tallack in an 
article in the London G/ode, printed 
during the present month: 


‘¢ The Friends have no creed to which 
their subscription is required. They are 
left to their own interpretation of the 
Bible—as the supreme and only essential 
body of religious truth, and in regard to 
which we trust that earnest seekers after 
the Divine Spirit’s help towards its inter. 
pretation will not in general be permitted 
to go far wrong in their conclusions. 
When, a year or two ago, some timid and 
ultra sectarian American ‘Friends’ tried 
to drag their English brethren into a 
virtual acceptance of a creed, the latter, 
as a body and officially, most decidedly 
refused to be so overruled from their ha- 
bitual freedom. We have in our ranks 
wide varieties of religious opinion, rang- 
ing almost from ‘ Plymouth Brethrenism’ 
to Unitarianism in the extreme wings of 
the society. But, in general and on the 
whole, the Friends are characterized by a 
reverent acceptance of at least most of 
. what is currently deemed * orthodox Chris- 
tianity,’ especially including faith in the 
historic Christ, as the only Saviour of the 
world, and as the supreme expression and 
manifestation of the love of the universal 
Father to Hishuman family. American 
Quakerism is, and has been, on the whole, 
rather less free and therefore less ‘ friendly’ 
in essence, than its British ancestor and 
kindred society. For example, private 
interpretations as to dogma, or eccentric 
‘fads,’ are more thrust forward among 
Friends in the United States than here. 
We English Friends maintain our freedom 
more generally.” 


We should have supposed it to be well 
known, not only that the Declaration 
adopted by the Conference of Friends at 
Richmond, Ind., in 1887, was not 4 
‘«creed,’’ but that instead of being an at- 
tempt of American Friends to drag their 
English brethren, it was participated in, 
with equal responsibility, by several of the 
ablest and maturest of English Friends. 

If it be true that, in England or Amer- 
ica, there are within our ranks varieties of 
religious opinion, ‘‘ ranging almost from 
‘Plymouth Brethrenism’ to Unitarian 
ism,”’ this may be accounted for among 
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our individual members, by the system of 
birthright membership. Were the min- 
istry of the Society guarded against un- 
sound teaching, and were rationalistic or 
otherwise injurious publications openly 
and sufficiently discouraged, the responsi- 
bility of our body as a church might be as 
nearly met as is possible under a birthright 
system. But such expressions as those of 
William Tallack, above quoted, are very 
discouraging in regard to the prospect for 
the Society. When, if ever, it comes to 
be true of what is now the orthodox reli- 
gious Society of Friends, that all varieties 
of opinion, from Piymouth Brethrenism to 
Unitarianism, have ‘‘ habitual freedom’? 
of utterance and acceptance in its meet- 
ings for worship, then it will become the 
impulse, and may be almost the necessity, 
of those whose minds and hearts are 
wedded to the truth ‘* once delivered to the 
saints,’’ to seek otherwise than within its 
lines that freedom with which only «*Truth 
makes free.’’ But we hope, though al- 
most ‘‘ against hope,” for better things. 

AFRICAN SLAVERY.—Our continent hav- 
ing been relieved, through the agony of 
war, of the heavy burden of slavery, we 
may incliné too easily to forget that its 
terrible weight yet rests upon Africa. 
Professor Henry Drummond, in his very 
graphic book of travel, ‘‘ Tropical Af- 
rica,” tells of miseries coming to his knowl- 
edge, such as it is painful indeed to think 
can be inflicted by human beings upon each 
other. More on this subject we may quote 
from a contemporary paper : 


Another witness, the explorer Stanley, 
estimates ‘‘ that every five thousand slaves 
are secured at the sacrifice of at least 
thirty-three thousand lives.” The testi- 
mony of Livingstone, which he has left 
behind him, is simply cumulative of the 
great, reliable mass which preceded and 
succeeds it. 

England was the first to take active mea- 
sures for the abolition of the slave trade 
in Africa. That country has for years 
past stationed ships along the coast to cap- 
ture Arab slave drivers and set free their 
hosts of victims, and recently Germany, 
France and Portugal, all which countries 
have projected colonization enterprises in 
Africa, have maintained, in conjunction 
with England, a fleet along the coast to 
intercept the Arab dealers and destroy 
their infamous traffic. Something has 
been done by the Powers engaged in the 
work of abolishing the nefarious traffic in 
human beings, but it still goes on, and, as 
was charged by the great Clerical leader, 
Dr. Windthorst, in the Reichstag, with the 
connivance of Germany and Portugal, 
Whose efforts for its suppression were de- 
Clared to be insincere. 

The one man who has risen to the full 


height of this occasion is Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, Archbishop of Algiers and Primate 
of the Catholic Church in Africa. His 
protracted residence in that.country has 
afforded this champion of the poor blacks 
opportunity to become familiar with al 
the horrors of the inhuman traffic in the 
bodies of the Africans, but familiarity 
with it has bred, not indifference to their 
fate, but the profoundest sympathy for 
them. He has spoken and written upon 
the horrors and cruelties which he has wit: 
nessed and of which he is so well inform- 
ed—so persistently, with such fervor and 
force of representation, as to create a 
common sentiment throughout Europe in 
the minds of the people which has had its 
certain influence upon those in power, and 
which is compelling them to act with more 
earnestness and energy in the work of de- 
stroying a trade which shames humanity 
and disgraces civilization. 


Professor Drummond urges very forcibly 
the practicability as wel! as the importance 
of putting an end to the slave trade by es- 
tablishing legitimate commerce to take its 
place. Communication between the Zam- 
besi region and Northern Africa may be, 
by energetic enterprise, made capable of 
an active and profitable trade. However 
jealous other nations may be of the exten- 
sion of British influence, there seems to 
be no doubt that, while the Portuguese 
positively obstruct improvement, and the 
Germans, Italians and French, speaking 
generally, are indifferent to it, English 
commerce is at least tolerant of justice 
and philanthropy; while English and 
American missionaries, often leaving their 
tombstones as landmarks across the dark 
continent, have begun a conquest of its 
inhabitants far more glorious than that of 
arms. It is hard to believe that the nine- 
teenth century will close without the ex- 
tinction of slavery and the slave trade, 
even in Africa. 





Hinpoo Wipows.—Zhe Times’ Cal- 
cutta correspondent writes as follows :— 

A case illustrating the hardship inflicted 
by Hindoo marriage customs, and the 
growing feeling of revolt by native women, 
has been creating considerable interest in 
Bombay. A young Hindoo widow ap- 
plied to the magistrate for protection. 
She stated that she was left a widow at 
nine years of age. She had been cruelly 
ireated by her relations, and had deter- 
mined to re-marry; but all her caste peo- 
ple threatened her with persecution. The 
magistrate referred her, with an intro- 
ductory letter, to Madhowdas Rugnath- 
das, the famous Hindoo social reformer, 
who not only provided her with shelter, 
but arranged for her re-marriage in his 
own house. This is the twenty-eighth 
widow whom he has enabled to re-marry, 
sixteen of these marriages having taken 
place under his roof. A large number of 
Hindoos were present at the marriage. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 





The Representative Meeting of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting assembled near the time 
appointed, Io o'clock, Eighth month 7th. A 
few Friends who have been regular and faith- 
ful in their attendance of this meeting for 
many years, were prevented by rain and 
high water. Josiah Nicholson was appointed 
Clerk until the regular Clerk, who was on a 
delayed train, could arrive. The mind of the 
meeting was turned toward the many Friends 
who from varicus causes are unable to at- 
tend Yearly Meeting. Some thought it would 
be best to very the place of holding the meet- 
ing, but a larger number were of the opinion 
that such a change would have a tendency 
to lower the dignity and lessen the influence 
of the Yearly Meeting, and at the same time 
secure no better attendance than we now 
have. . 


After a free and full discussion the subject 
was harmoniously referred to a committee, 
with instruction to consider the practicability 
of providing better accommodations for 
Friendson the present meeting-house grounds. 
and report to a future sitting, 


Meeting on Ministry and Oversight con- 
vened at2P.M. Henry Stanley Newman was 
led into fervent vocal prayer and thanksgiving 
unto the Lord for His loving favor and ten- 
der compassion to His children, and especial- 
ly imploring His blessing upon North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting and all its members. 
After which he reac and commented on a 
part of Ist chapter of Acts, using Christ's 
words, “ It is not for you to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power. But ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jeru- 
salem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” He 
encouraged Friends to be faithful and prompt 
in meetings for worship, and showed most 
beautifully how the power of the Spirit comes 
down upon a company of worshippers truly 
and devoutly gathered in His name,—look- 
ing for and expecting His blessing. 

William: Wetherald followed in the same 
line, quoting the beautiful words of the 
prophet, ‘‘O Israel, fear not, for I have re- 
deemed thee, 1 have called thee by thy 
name ; thou art mine."” And then the words 
of the apostle, ‘‘ But my God shall supply 
all your needs according to His riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus.” 

Mary G. Underhill also spoke, witnessing 
to the power and influence of the Spirit in 
preparing one for service for the Master, even 
when pressed with the cares and duties of 
home and family, and with but little time for 
reading and reflection, 


The Clerk being absent, Mary C. Woody 
was appointed Clerk, and Hugh W, Dixon 
Assistant, 

Certificates were read for visiting Friends, 
as follows: Henry Stanley Newman, Lon-. 
don; Mary G. Underhill, New York: Allen, 
Jay, Indiana; Thomas Jay and his wife, 
Sarah Jay, an elder, Indiana; William Weth- 
erald, Canada, and Rachel Baily, Indiana, 


To all these dear Friends a loving greet- 
ing was extended, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to embody in a suitable minute the 
exercise of the meeting. 

Rufus P, King gave an interesting and 
satisfactory account of his visit to Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, Then adjourned to Seventh. 
day morning, 8% o'clock. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Ninth month 8th, 1889 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
I Sam, xx. 1-13. 







Lesson x. 







Gotpen Text. —There is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. Prov, xviii. 24. 


Jonathan no doubt became acquainted 
with David while he was first employed to 
soothe king Saul by his harp, but there 
does not appear to have been any friend- 
ship between them until after the conflict 
with Goliath. It was then that Jonathan 
recognized the heroic faith and courage of 
David, combined with modesty and good 
sense ; and seeing in him a character simi- 
lar to his own noble spirit, he loved him 
as his own soul. Saul, however, was 
jealous of David’s popularity, and tried to 
cause his death by offering him his daugh- 
ter in marriage if he would bring evidence 
of having killed 100 Philistines. David 
and his soldiers promptly went into the 
enemy’s country and soon returned with 
the trophies of 200 slain. His continued 
success and prudence made Saul the more 
jealous and afraid of him, so that he could 
mot avoid manifesting his determination 
to get rid of David in some way. David's 
wife aided him to escape from her father, 
and he fled to Samuel. Saul pursued him 
even there, but was overpowered by the 
Spirit of the Lord when he came before 
the aged prophet in Rainah, so that David 
again escaped him. 

1. And David fled from Ratoth (cluster 
of cottages). ‘* Probably the dwellings of 
the school of the prophets.” —Pe/oubel. 
Jn Ramah, Supposed to be about four 
miles N. W. of Jerusalem. What have J 
done? David's noble spirit can hardly 
understand that Saul could have no other 
motive than jealousy. 

2. God forbid; thou shalt not die. 
Jonathan is horrified at the thought that 
his father’s attacks on David were any- 
thing more than momentary spells of in- 
sanity. My father willdo. R.V., doeth. 
He will shew. R. V., discloseth. Saul 
was accustomed to make a confidant of 
his son, and not having spoken of his 
animosity against David, Jonathan did 
not believe it existed. 

3. David sware. Confirmed his as- 
sertion by the solemn oath given below, 
**As the Lord liveth,’’ and gave also 
Saul’s reason, for not telling his son. 

There ts but a step between me and death, 
In such a small and thickly settled country 
it seemed almost impossible for him to 
hide from the king. 

4. Whatsoever thy soul desireth, I will 
ven do it for thee. Jonathan's friendship 
was of the truly noble kind that shines 
all the brighter in adversity. 

5. Zo.morrow is the new moon. See 
Num. x. 10; xxviii. 11-15; Col. ii, 16. 
The Jews reckoned their months from one 
‘new moon to another, and the first day, as 
the beginning of the month, was kept 
holy. Unto the third day. When the 
feast would be over. 

6. David earnestly asked leave. ‘It is 
mot clear whetaer David really wanted to 
















































































go to Bethlehem, and to hide in the field 
afterward, or whether he regarded the 
story as a justifiable deception to avoid 
exciting Saul’s anger.’’~- Cambridge Bible. 
We cannot fairly judge men of that age 
by the Christian standards, which had not 
been revealed. A yearly sacrifice there. 
Probably such as that at which David had 
been anointed. Chap. xvi. 5. 

7. But if he be very wroth. It would 
show that he must have premeditated evil 
against David, or he would not manifest 
such vehement disappointment at his ab- 
sence. 

8. Therefore thou shalt deal kindly. R. 
V. Omit thou shalt. 

9. Lf LT knew certainly. 
should at all know. 

10. Who shall tell me, or what if. 
The R. V. makes this plainer. ‘* Who shall 
tell me if perchance thy father,” &c. 

12. R. V. Zhe Lord the God of Israel 
be witness, when I have sounded my father 
about this time to morrow, or the third 
day, behold if there be good toward David, 
shall I not then send unto thee and disclose 
it? 

13. R. V. Zhe Lord do so to Jonathan 
and more also, should it please my father 
to do thee evil, if disclose it I not to thee. 
And the Lord be with thee, as he hath 
been with my father. This is the first in- 
timation that Jonathan knew that David 
had been chosen to succeed Saul. It is 
quite probable that Samuel told David of 
his destiny while a fugitive at Naioth, and 
that David told Jonathan during their in- 
terview referred to inthis lesson. That 
the knowledge that he was to be set aside 
in favor of David did not lessen his friend- 
ship for him is a striking proof of the love 
of Jonathan for his friend. Well might 
David exclaim, ‘‘ Thy love for me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women.”’ 
II Sam. i. 26. The contrast between the 
treatment David received from his own 
brother Eliab (I Sam. xvii. 28) and what 
he received from Jonathan is a striking 
example of the truth of the Golden Text. 


i we 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. A true friend is of the highest value. 

2. The highest friendship must be based 
on mutual respect for each other and for 
God above all. 

3. It will stand the test of adversity, 
and of persecution, and of danger. 

4. When prosperity comes, it will be 
found * in honor, preferring one another.” 

5. The highest types ot earthly friend- 
ships are but faint pictures of what Christ 
is to us. 

6. He says: ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” John 
XV. 14, I5. 


oe — -_-_—__—_ 


Few rightly estimate the worth 

Ot joys that spring and fade on earth ; 
They are not weeds we should despise, 
They are not fruits of Paradise ; 

But wild flowers in the Pilgrim's way, 
That cheer yet not protract his stay ; 
Which he dare not too fondly clasp, 
Lest they should perish in his grasp : 
And yet may view, and wisely love, 
As proofs and types of joy above. 





[Eighth mo, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRIENDS VISITING NORWAY.—Walter 
and Louisa Morris have during the 
few weeks been following up their labors 
in Norway, sometimes jointly or singly, 
and at other times in conjunction with 
our American Friends as already referred 
to. They have felt much satisfaction jp 
thus co-operating with these dear fellow. 
laborers, a united and harmonious little 
band of fellow-workers, having in view 
the one common object of strengthening 
the hands of their Norwegian brethren, 
and in promoting their Master’s cause 
generally. 

Samuel Morris and Thomas P. Cope, 
accompanied by Louisa Morris and Peter 
Fugellie, visited Sévde, where, as usual, 
provision had been made for lodging them 
at the meeting-house, and where they also 
partook of the food which they carried 
with them. On First-day, Sixth month 
30, two good meetings were well attend- 
ed; the house being full and some people 
standing outside. They also paid several 
visits to aged and infirm Friends, and on 
the following day had an opportunity of 
meeting with members only, whom they 
could then address more personally than 
was suitable in a mixed company. 


After holding their Quarterly Meeting, 
the Friends adjourned in a body to the 
Quay, where the time was profitably spent 
whilst our Friends named above were 
waiting for the steamer to take them back 
to Stavanger. 


S. M. and T. P. C. also visited the is. 
land of Idso, going in the boat William 
Tanner, thence to Tvedt where they 
would have to climb 650 feet to visit an 
aged Friend, after which they were bound 
for Stakland, which would take three or 
four days. One dear old Friend had badly 
crushed two of his fingers, and whilst the 
doctor was dressing them, his one fear 
seemed to be that he would be forb‘dden 
to go in the boat with our American 
Friends; the doctor did forbid it, but 
the brave old man would go, although he 
would probably not be allowed to row, 
only to steer; all feel such confidence in 
his seamanship that it is a pleasure to 
have him. 

On Seventh month 4th, the school ex- 
amination was held at Stavanger. The 
children will not be likely to forget the 
occasion, as they were treated to cake and 
chocolate by our Philadelphian Friends. 

William and Susan T. Thompson have, 
during the past months, been much en: 
gaged in visiting Friends on the islands 
facing the south-western portion of Nor- 
way; also in the town of Stavanger, 
where, however, their work had been fe 
tarded a little in consequence of a large 
market, which had caused their interpre 
ters to be engaged. Speaking of that 
place, they report having attended the 
First-day meetings twice, and the Fifth 
day meetings five times, and they were 
told that some were present for the first 
time. They remark, ‘It is much to be 
desired that this Meeting should be 
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strengthened, as much depends upon it. 
Nearly all the families were visited.” — 
British Friend. 


Frienps’ MEETING IN Paris.—The 
Depot Central, 4 Place du Théatre Fran- 
cais, Paris, will be open every First-day 
during the time of the Paris Exhibition 
at 10 o’clock A. M. for the holding of a 
Friends’ Meeting for Worship. Entrance 
under the large corridor to the left of the 
Depot and the first small door to the 
right. It is hoped it may prove a con- 
yenient rendezvous, and that all Friends 
staying in Paris over a First-day will en- 
deavor to meet there. The Depdt is 
open on week days for the sale of Bibles, 
religious tracts and periodicals, as well as 
other literature. A meeting for Christian 
workers is held there every Fourth-day 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


WILLIAM AND KATHERINE JONES were 
at last account on their way to China, 
thence to Japan, and finally to the United 
States. 

At the last Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex, a minute granted by 
Westminster and Longford Monthly Meet- 
ing, was cordially approved, liberating 
William and Katherine Jones for an ex- 
tension of service in America, including 
their attendance at some of the Yearly 
Meetings. — British Friend. 


WE ARE suRE that the large number 
of Friends who are interested in our 
Madagascar Mission will rejoice to hear 
that Henry E. and Rachel M. Clark are 
intending to return to that island next 
spring, probably in May or June. They 
are hoping to take with them their daugh- 
ter Lilias. To our missionaries there, 
who have of late found it very hard to 
keep abreast of their work, this news will 
be agreat relief, and call forth sincere 
thankfulness. Clara Herbert had left the 
capital when the last letters were written, 
and may be expected to arrive in Eng- 
land in a fewdays. These letters brought 
a much improved account of William 
Johnson’s health.—_Zondon Friend. 


Henry S. NEWMAN AT SWARTHMORE 
Coxiece.—I had received a most cordial 
invitation from President Edward H. Ma- 
gill, and I also had a kind note of intro- 
duction from Joseph Wharton, who is a 
leading spirit among the Hicksites and 
very wealthy. The President at once 
gave me a hearty welcome. Punctually 
at 11 the bells sounded, and the students, 
some 250 in number, mustered in the 
large assembly hall. ‘They had desks for 
taking notes, and a large number of them 
‘Occupied the upper gallery. E. H. Magill 
introduced me, and I spoke exactly for 
the hour that had been allotted me. At 
12.30 we all dined together, including all 
the students, professors, and president. It 
Was a pretty sight. The young men and 


young ladies range themselves together 
according to their relationships and friend- 
ships—sisters and brothers and cousins 
Sitting side by side, and talking freely 
Colored servants 


48 the meal runs on. 
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wait at table, and all the appointments 
are excellent. It looked more like some 
of our English Friends’ schools, such as 
York, than any I have hitherto seen in 
America, the young people being dressed 
simply without peculiarity. After dinner 
we were taken round the buildings, which 
are all new, having been erected during 
the last few years. The class-rooms are 
delightful, and the museum and library 
well furnished. There is also 2 good 
news-room, where the students sit and 
read current periodical literature. There 
are chemical laboratory and demonstra- 
tive rooms, and a high class Greek pro- 
fessor (who has often travelled in Europe), 
and a good elocution professor. But no 
room in the college interested me more 
than the ‘‘ repository,’’ in which there are 
a large number of old Friends’ books and 
Friendly relics. George Fox’s walking 
stick in a glass case! his clothes’ brush 
with his name carved on it, and, above 
all, the original oil painting of George 
Fox, by Sir Peter Lely. This is,-I sup- 
pose, without doubt, the most valuable 
and best authenticated portrait of George 
Fox in existence, It is from this portrait 
that so many photographs have been 
taken of late years, and I was very glad 
to see the original in Swarthmore College. 
There is also the original M. S. (dated 
1784) of Samuel R. Fisher's works, with 
delightful letters and autographs of John 
Woolman. One of these, written in clear 
style, is John Woolman’s well known 
protest against silver spoons, commenc- 
ing ‘‘ The customary use of silver vessels 
about houses hath deeply affected my 
mind.’”? Nothing could exceed the kind 
and cordial welcome given me by the 
officers of Swarthmore College. They are 
very glad to welcome English Friends, 
and although I spoke clearly to them 
about Christ there was not one jarring 
note, and some of the teachers came to 
me afterwards and expressed their cordial 
approval. The welcome we received from 
the students themselves was enthusiastic, 
and I feel very thankful to have made the 
effort to visit this great and wealthy Hick- 
site college. I felt some timidity before 
going, but rejoice to believe that my 
Heavenly Father made the way for me, 
and that His Spirit was with me, as I fol. 
lowed in the path He had opened for me. 
—H. S. Newman, in British Friend. 





‘‘ WiLL ENGLAND be saved by becom- 
ing Popish in all but name,’’ asks Arch- 
deacon Farrar in the Christian World, 
‘¢when France, which is Popish in name 
also, has sunk into her present depths 
with her shiftlessness, her incessant revo- 
lutions, her flagrant infidelity, her dimin- 
ishing population, her permeating im- 
morality and her leprous literature? No! 
nations are saved by righteousness, and 
by manliness, and by self-denial, and by 
the preaching of simple Christ to simple 
men; not by mitres and candles and 
chasubles, and such gewgaws fetched from 
Aaron’s wardrobe or the Flamens’ vestry.” 
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SCHOOL. 


WHO ARE THE MASTERS ?—The “‘ weak 


spot ’’ claimed to have been found in the 
educational system of Philadelphia by the 
newly elected President of the Board of 
Education must, if existing in Philadel- 
phia, be found throughout our country, 
the large majority of teachers being wo- 
men. The assertion is easily made; we 
await the proof with interest. 


He says: ‘‘ Boys of 12 years and up- 
wards should be under the tutelage of a 
master.’” Qne of Webster’s definitions of 
the word master is a teacher; does not 
mention the sex ; probably forgot it. We 
shall not question the worthy President’s 
statement. They should be ‘‘ under the 
tutelege of a master ’’—one who under- 
stands human nature, boy nature, how to 
interest and develop it. 

Years ago I was a pupil in a school ina 
country town which enjoyed an unenvi- 
able notoriety in the way of discipline. 
Only a man fully believing that ‘ sparing 
the rod spoiled the child’’ was thought 
competent to manage the school. One 
autumn a finely educated woman applied 
for the position. Her intellectual ability 
was unquestioned, her experience ample. 
With many misgivings and ominous shakes 
of the head the directors gave her the 
privilege of trying. She entered upon the 
duties; she had a fine physique and a 
presence that was a benediction. The 
rough boys felt that the reign of brute 
force was over. She unfolded to their un- 
developed minds the uses and beauties of 
principles which were a revelation to them, 
introducing to them a new world of 
thought and feeling. The rod was no 
longer needed; the ‘‘ master’’ had come 
—a woman.—P. LZ. C., in Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Mary A. BriGHAM.—Miss Brigham was 
a native of Westboro, Mass., and gradn- 
ated at South Hadley in 1848. She taught 
there in 1857-'58. She afterward went to 
Ingliam University at Leroy, N. Y., and 
became its President. She went to Brook- 
lyn Heights Seminary in 1863. Her ca- 
reer there was remarkably successful, and 
she gained a great hold on the people of 
Brooklyn, so much so that when she was 
called to Mt. Holyoke the leading men 
and women of the city protested against 
her leaving. She had, however, always 
been interested in the school founded by 
Mary Lyon, and finally accepted the invi- 
tation of her alma mater. The recent 
commencement exercises at Mount Holy- 
oke were made especially interesting by 
this fact, and her death is a great blow to 
the institution. Few women of the coun- 
try were more widely known and respect- 
ed.— Hartford Post. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—An extended re- 
port has been lately made to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania by a Committee, 
whose chairman is George W. Atherton, 
President of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, on Manual Training in the Public 
Schools. 

The new movement for popularizing 
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manual training as a part of public school 
instruction, the report states, began about 
ten years ago with the establishment of 
the St. Louis Manual Training School. 
Since that time, but particularly within 
the last five years, it has spread very 
rapidly, until it has come to be a factor of 
the greatest importance in public educa- 
tion in many parts of the country. An 
account of the most important institutions 
of this kind in the United States appears 
in the appendix to the Commission’s re- 
port. Some of these institutions are of a 
special character, privately supported, and 
others form a branch of the general 
school system, or of a special course in 
connection with one or more schools. 
The manual training schools introduce 
into their curriculum the same educational 
studies as are found in other schools, and 
aim thus to develop the intellectual facul- 
ties not less than the physical. In the 
same way shop work, when introduced as 
a part of the prescribed course of any pub- 
lic school, is not allowed to diminish the 
amount of attention given to other studies ; 
and it is found that the school time, which 
would thus at first sight appear to be lost 
to those studies, is fully made up, and 
often more than made up, by the in. 
creased freshness, aptitude and mental 
alertness which the pupil acquires from his 
manual exercises. 

Lt should be in Every School Grade.— 
The Commission are persuaded that man 
ual training processes in the public schools 
have become well enough established to 
enable any community to enter upon them 
intelligently and successfully; that the 
training involves no great expense or diffi- 
culty, and that it should be introduced as 
rapidly as possible into every grade, be- 
ginning with kindergarten work. It will 
not diminish the vigor and efficiency of 
the public schools, bnt will increase both ; 
it will not divert our children away from 
industrial pursuits, but direct them to- 
wards them: it will not result in the teach- 
ing of trades by the public schools, but 
will train the body of youth intelligently 
prepared to enter upon all trades; it will 
not interfere with the highest intellectual 
training of those who are designed for pro- 
fessional pursuits, but will give a body of 
common knowledge and common skill 
which will be of incalculable value to the 
students of all professions; it will not 
lower the standard of instruction, but will 
elevate it; and apart from its influence on 
the schools, it will help to give dignity 
and efficiency to every form of useful 
labor. Wherever an attempt has been 
made to introduce manual training into 
the public schools—whether in a special 
school, as in Philadelphia, or in the gen- 
eral system as in New York, New Haven, 
and many other places—whether it has 
been supported by appropriations from 
the municipal treasury, or by private con- 
tributions from public-spirited citizens, 
the result has been the same; teachers, 
pupils and parents vie with each other in 
their'testimony to its healthful and bene- 
ficial influence. 

Lack of Trained Teachers.—No State 
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has yet adopted a general system of man- 
ual training applicable to all localities 


alike. The requirements of the rural 
school and the city school differ greatly. 
The most serious obstacle to the intro- 
duction throughout the entire system of 
schools is at present the lack of a sufficient 
number of properly trained teachers. 

The teacher who has been prepared to 
give instruction in intellectual studies only 
is obviously unable to give instruction in 
the principles and processes of manual ex- 
ercises of which he or she has no knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the most 
skillful workman, unless he has been speci- 
ally trained for the purpose, is likely to 
Jack in the teaching capacity. The Com- 
mission, therefore, attach the very highest 
importance to the normal schools of the 
State, with reference to this work. ‘The 
experience of Sweden and of France shows 
conclusively that a body of teachers can 
be very rapidly formed. Manual training 
is now taught in nearly 800 schools in 
Sweden, and more than 1oo schools in 
the city of Paris alone have workshops 
attached. Normal schools and special 
courses have been established for the pur- 
pose of training teachers in the work. In 
Sweden it is found that an ordinary 
teacher, by spending six weeks in one 
year and five weeks in the following year 
in a special course of manual training, can 
acquire all that is necessary for teacning 
its elements successfully. The Commission 
believe it woujd be easy and highly de- 
sirable to introduce the branch of prepa- 
ration to teach manual training into every 
normal school in the State within the en- 
suing year. 

The Commission are convinced that 
there is not enough manual training in the 


_ Philadelphia House of Refuge and the 


Reform School at Morganza. The work 
now done is mostly for revenue, and is 
considered by the inmates as a kind of 
penal service to be endured while in the 
institution, but to be dropped forever 
when they leave it. The inmates should 
contribute by their labor to the support of 
the establishment, but the working ma- 
chinery should be so adjusted that they 
would at the same time both earn and 
learn. 
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NoT wHAT a preacher says to his hear- 
ers, but what his hearers say to themselves, 
is of the value in influencing those hearers’ 
lives. The mere utterance of truth in the 
ears of a listener is of itself powerless, 
either for good or evil. ‘* What shall it 
profit a man,’’ says the preacher impres- 
sively, ‘* it he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’”’ Ninety-nine of 
his hearers nod appreciatively, and listen 
to hear something else equally good. The 
hundredth hearer stops in his listening, 
repeats over to himself, ‘‘ What shall it 
profit—what shall it profit me?” and re- 
ceives an impress upon his life as the re- 
sult of his self-preached sermon. He is 
not yet a master workman in the craft of 
soul winners, who has not learned the art 
of making his hearers preach to them- 
selves.— Sunday School Times. 
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WIVES. 





Wives have been eyes, hands, mind 
and everything to their husbands. The 
great authority on ‘‘ Bees”—Huber, a 
Geneva naturalist—was blind from his 
seventeenth year, and yet he found means 
to master a branch of natural history ‘de. 
manding the closest observation and the 
keenest eyesight. It was through the eyes 
of his wife that his mind worked as if they 
had been his own. She encouraged her 
husband’s studies as a means of alleviating 
his privation, which, at length, he came to 
forget. We have all read in the biogra- 
phy of the late Professor Faweett how his 
wife was eyes to himalso. After 28 years’ 
experience Faraday spoke of his marriage 
as an ‘‘event which more than any other 
had contributed to his earthly happiness 
and healthy state of mind.’’ For 46 years 
the union continued unbroken, the love 
of the old man remaining as fresh, as 
earnest and as heart-whole as in the days 
of his youth. Another man of science, 
Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam ham- 
mer, had a similar happy experience. 
‘* Forty-two years of married life,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ finds us the same devoted ‘cro- 
nies’ that we were at the beginning.’’ 

Perhaps authors, more than any other 
class of famous men, have been iudebted 
to their wives. Tom Hood had such con- 
fidence in his wife’s judgment that he 
read and re-read and corrected with her 
all he wrote. Many of his articles were 
first dictated to her, and her ready mem. 
ory supplied him with references and quo- 
tations. Anthony Trollope said that no 
person but his wife had ever read a line of 
his manuscript, ‘* to my very great advan- 
tage in matters of taste.’’ 

The French writer, Alphonse Daudet, 
had determined to remain a bachelor, be- 
cause he was afraid that if he made a 
wrong step in marriage he might dull his 
imagination ; but, on being introduced to 
Mademoiselle Julie Allard, who loved 
literature, and was a charming writer and 
critic herself, his fear was removed. ‘The 
union proved a very happy one, and the 
picture of the two at work is an attractive 
bit of biography. ‘She has been,” says 
his brother, ‘‘ the light of his hearth, the 
regulator of his work and the discreet 
counsellor of his inspiration. There is 
not a page that she has not revised, re- 
touched and enlivencd, and her husband 
has borne witness to her devotion and in- 
defatigable collaboration in the dedication 
of ‘ Nabob;’ but she would not allow this 
dedication to appear.” Once, it is re- 
lated, he had a sentimental and dramatic 
scene with his wife, concerning which he 
remarked: ‘This seems, my dear, like a 
chapter that has slipped out of a novel.” 
‘‘It is more likely, Alphonse,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘to form a chapter that will slip 
into one.” 

There is much truth in the saying that 
a man cannot be greater than his wife will: 
allow him to be. The second wife of Sir 
Thomas More did all in her power to 
lower her husband to her own level. 
When More seemed slow to make the: 
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qpost of himself to the world, the ambi- 
tious wife used to exclaim, ‘* Tillie vallie ! 
Tillie vallie ! will you sit and make goslings 
in the ashes? My mother hath often said 
unto me, it is better to rule than be 
ruled.” To which familiar expostulation 
More’s usual reply, muttered in the mild- 
est of humorous voices, was: ‘* Now, in 
truth, that is truly said, good wife, for I 
never found you yet willing to be ruled.’’ 
More could never make her accept, or 
even comprehend, ‘the principles that were 
to him the first elements of social mo- 
rality. Instead of encouraging her hus- 
band to pursue the martyr’s path and win 
ihe martyr’s crown, she scolded him in the 
Tower after this fashion: ‘‘ I marvel that 
you, who have hitherto been always taken 
for a wise man, will now so play the fool 
as to lie here in this close, filthy prison 
_, » when you might be abroad at your 
liberty, with the favor and good-will both 
of the King and his council, 1f you would 
but do as the Bishops and best-learned of 
this realm have done; and, seeing you 
have at Chelsea a right fair house... . 
where you might, in company with me, 
your wife, your children and household be 
merry. I muse what, in God’s name, you 
mean here thus fondly to tarry.”—Bali- 
more Sun. 
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A REMARKABLE LIFE. 





WASHINGTON, August 13.—The Depart- 
ment of State has received from the Le- 
gation at Peking, China, under date of 
the 3d of July, an account of the 
death and extraordinary life-work of the 
Rev, J. Crossett, an independent Ameri- 
¢an missionary to China. His career ap- 
pears to have been a very remarkable one, 
characterized by absolute self-devotion. 
He died on the steamer El Dorado, en 
route from Shanghai to Tientsin, on the 
21st June last. He leaves a widow living 
at Schuylersville, N. Y. In speaking of 
Mr. Crossett, Minister Denby couples his 
name with that of Father Damien, the 
French missionary who lately died on the 
island of Molokai, and says: 
_ “Mr. Crossett’s life was devoted to do- 
ing good to the poorest classes of Chinese. 
He had charge of a winter refuge for the 
poor at Peking during several winters. 
He would go out in the streets the coldest 
nights and pick up destitute beggars and 
convey them to the refuge, where he pro- 
vided them with food. He also buried 
them at his own expense. He visited all 
the prisons, and often procured the privi- 
lege of removing the sick to his refuge. 
The officials had implicit confidence in 
him and allowed him to visit at pleasure 
all the prisons and charitable institutions. 

€ was known by the Chinese as the 
‘Christian Buddha.’ He was attached to 
nO Organization of men. He was a mis- 


sionary pure and simple, devoted to char- 
ity rather than proselytism. He literally 
took Christ as his examplar. He traveled 
allover China and the East. He took no 
care for his expenses. Food and lodging 
[nn- 


were voluntarily furnished him. 





keepers would take no pay from him, and 
were ever glad to entertain him. It must 
be said that his wants were few. He wore 
the Chinese dress, had no regular meals, 
drank only water and lived on fruit with 
a little rice or millet. He aimed at trans 

lating his ideal, ‘Christ, into reality.’ He 
wore long auburn hair, parted in the mid- 
dle, so as to resemble the pictures of 
Christ. Charitable people furnished him 
money for his refuge, and he never seemed 
to want for funds. He slept on a board 
or on the floor. Even in his last hours, 
being a deck passenger on the El Dorado, 
he retused to be transferred to the cabin, 
but the kindly captain, some hours before 
he died, removed him to a berth, where 
he died, still speaking of going to heaven, 
and entreating the by-standers to love the 
Lord. 

‘* As an instance of the character of the 
man I will state that when on one occasion 
I gave my annual dinner on Thanksgiving 
Day to Americans, Mr. Crossett wrote to 
me beseeching that I would have no din- 
ner, but would give the cost to the poor. 
He attended the dinner, but touched no- 
thing but water and rice. 

**In theology he can hardly be said to 
have been orthordox. He found good in 
all religions. After a long conversation 
with him one day, I told him he was not 
a Christian, but a Buddhist. He arswer- 
ed that there were many good things in 
Buddhism, 

‘The latest important work of Mr. 
Crossett was an effort to provide for the 
deaf and dumb. To further this project 
he traveled to Hankow and thence to 
Canton, establishing everywhere schools 
for these unfortunates. He was successful 
wherever he went. 

‘*He completely sacrificed himself to 
the good of the poorest of the poor. He 
acted out his principles to the end. He 
was poor, and lived as plainly as the poor- 
est of his patients. On charitable sub- 
jects he wrote well. The ideal to him was 
practical.” —Daily Paper. 








‘¢ TF IT 1s supposed by any that a ritual 
is a remedy for lack of soul, and that by 
aesthetic prettiness men can softly and 
delicately nurse in their puny spirits a 
nobler life, the mistake is tragic. If the 
secret feeling of any is, ‘Go to now, let 
us be pious;’ let us put away trouble- 
some ideas, and save our souls by pos- 
tures, surplices and Gothic architecture ; 
let 1t be our supreme care to ‘ minister at 
the altar,’ then the Hebraic, the Puritan 
scorn may well arise, and denounce these 
false prophets.” 
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Dr. ARNOLD wrote, ‘‘ Could there by 
any possibility have been another war in 
the world, if we had accepted the mercies 
givenus? . . . TheSermon on the Mount 
cannot be read by any good man without 
the strongest feeling of shame and humi- 
liation, for the contrast between the pic- 
ture of Christian principles there drawn 
and the reality he sees around him.’’ 


RURAL. 

FARM AND GaRDEN Nortes.—Celery 
plants: Mulch them and keep them moist. 

‘Tillage is manure,” and don’t you 
forget it. 

Cut back the runners in your strawberry 
bed. 

If you keep poultry, have .you a well- 
ventilated poultry house? And is it free 
from vermin ? 

Have you noticed the growth in popu- 
larity of ensilage and silos? 

Neat fences are characteristic of good 
farming. A farmer who lets his fences go 
to ruin lets everything else go the same 
way, nine times out of ten. 

Western farmers waste more than some 
Eastern farmers make; we refer to the 
harvesting of grain crops. 

The season’s hog packing (since March) 
amounts to 660,000 more than last year 
for the same time. 

Farm crops are excellent through East- 
ern New York particularly, but frequent 
rains have delayed harvest, if they have. 
not caused grain to sprout in the shocks. 

Old dairy cows that have lived beyond 
their usefulness bring $1.25 per cut in 
Chicago markets. 

Don’t throw manure around the foot of 
the tree only, but scatter it over the whole 
orchard if you have enough. 

It 1s a good thing at this season to havea 
change of pasture, so that the one can 
brighten up and grow while the stock isin 
the other. 

Is there any shade in your pastures? If 
not, why not? Milch cows can’t make 
milk and fight flies ! 

Take one season with another, it pays 
well to thresh rye as it is drawn from the 
field. The straw has its full weight, and 
it saves once or twice handling the whole 
crop. There is considerable loss of grain 
and in weight of straw when kept in the 
mow over winter. 

When your potatoes are harvested sow 
the ground to turnips. There is time enough 
for a crop to mature. Turnips are excel- 
lent for a winter ration for cattle; they 
should be cut up in a root cutter and fed 
with a little meal or bran. They are good 
regulators of the digestive system, and 
herein is their great value. 

White Langshaws are another new 
‘* sport ’’ or breed of fowls. They origin- 
ated in California. The chicks are a bluish 
white when first hatched, throat and breast 
taking on a canary-white color. When 
matured, the plumage is a spotless white. 
It is said that there are not more than fifty 
pure white Langshaws in America, though 
several breeders claim to have such stock. 
They will be admitted to the standard at 
the next meeting of the American Poultry 
Association, in all probability. 

There is a general impression among 
farmers that corn is the very best feed a 
hog can have, particularly for fattening 
purposes. But there can be too much of a 
good thing, corn as well as anything else. 
A hog will be true to name, and any mem- 
ber of the swine herd will eat more corn 
or corn meal (if he can get it) than will 
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be digested. It is an erroneous idea that 
a hog should be fed exclusively on corn, 
even when fattening. Succulent food is 
also necessary. If a hog has a good pasture 
it will be ready for the scalding tub just as 
soon, and half the corn commonly fed will 
suffice. It is high time the old style of fat 
pork were done away with. It is neither 
profitable nor healthful. Nice, juicy muscle 
or lean meat is altogether the most desi- 
rable. 

The custom of bagging grapes seems to 
be growing in favor with fruit-growers. 
The bags should be put on when the grapes 
are about the size of full-grown peas. 
They are slipped over the bunch of young 
grapes and securely pinned around the 
stem or the cane. It is as well to have a 
bag for each bunch, which should be of 
thin manilla, It is a good idea to clip open 
one corner of the sack to allow the water 
which may get into it torun out. There 
are several advantages in begging grapes. 
It preserves their color, keeps them clean, 
and protects from insects, mildew, frost 
and rot. 

In the Eastern States particularly, pas- 
ture fields are apt to ‘‘ run short’’ along 
in August ; and failure there means failure 
in profitable dairying. ‘There must be 
something to bridge over the dry season 
which is almost certain to come every 
year. Soiling accomplishes the purpose. 
This requires the sowing of some good 
fodder crop, as sweet corn, clover, rye, 
sorghum cane, Kaffir corn, rice corn or 
millet, and the daily cutting and feeding 
of the same when it is fit for the ‘‘ knife.’’ 
It may be fed as often as the necessity of 
the: case demands, but one good feed a 
day, say at night when the cattle are 
brought from the pasture, will help remark- 
ably. It will keep the stock in a thrifty 
condition. If more of the crop is grown 
than is needed for summer use, it can 
easily be gathered and stored for winter. 

—Z/ndependent. 
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A ParTIAL REPARATION.—I advocate 
missions, not only because they are the 
truest expression of Christian life, but be- 
cause they are a reparation, a very poor 
and imperfect reparation as yet I fear, for 
the many wrongs that the white men have 
done the heathen. Our hearts have been 
wrung of late years by the accounts which 
have reached us from all parts of the 
heathen world of the ruin and misery that 
have been caused to these feeble races by 
the vices which the white man has intro- 
duced among them. We hold down our 
heads in shame when we think that Europe 
has taken to heathen nations all the world 
over its cursed fire-water, its degrading 
opium, its gunpowder, and its slave trade, 
and has succeeded in many places almost 
in exterminating these feeble races through 
the vices which she has introduced. Of 
all the works in which Christian men can 
engage, there is no work more pure, more 
sanctified, more worthy of men and more 
worthy of God, than to try to raise our 
poor, weak, fallen brethren in the heathen 
portions of the world.—Sam’/ Smith, MP. 


Correspondence. 


FROM PALESTINE. 
RAMALLAH, Seventh mo, 6th, 1889. 

Eli Jones—My dear Friend: Thy wel- 
come letter of just a month ago reached 
us last evening. We have had the wel- 
come tiews by cable that Huldah H. Leigh- 
ton, a most suitable one, was coming for 
Matron. 

We are so thankful all has been settled 
with Dr. Hessenauer so satisfactorily, and 
that he is of to return here. We are 
fully convinced this is the right step. We 
thought a great deal about you at Yearly 
Meeting time, and earnestly desired that 
you might have a favored Meeting. 

We wish thou could see the fen white 
beautiful little beds, all in readiness for 
the children, in a clean whitewashed 
chamber, light and airy, and the nice 
washroom with new sink and bright tin 
wash-basins—also the new table in the 
dining-room, with ten nice chairs for the 
girls, and another table for the teachers, 
with closets all finished to hold the chil- 
dren’s dishes. We have also built new 
wardrobes so that two girls can occupy 
one wardrobe. 

We are now carefully looking up the 
little girls to fill these nice beds and 
places. One man was shown through the 
house a few days since, and when he 
reached the chamber, he held up his 
hands and exclaimed through our inter- 
preter: ‘‘Can it be possible that our lit- 
tle Ramallah girls are to sleep in these 
beautiful beds ! The Lord will bless Ameri- 
can Friends richly for their love manifest- 
ed to us.”’ 

There is a wonderful openness for our 
work here, and it seems to us just the time 
to step in and occupy the field. A few 
days since we visited Taiyibeh the Ophrah 
of the Bible—were shown Gideon’s Thresh- 
ing floor and Tomb. There we found 
several girls whose parents or caretak:rs 
wished them taken into the school. We 
have rather settled upon /wo from there— 
one, however, a little east of Ophrah, near 
the Jordan, daughter of a Mahommedan 
Bedouin Arab. 

At Jiffneh yesterday, we found five girls 
who wanted to come, all of suitable age. 
We were greatly pleased to see how earnest 
the fathers and mothers were that their 
daughters should be educated, but we 
could hardly keep back the tears, as the 
mothers plead with us to take their daugh- 
ters, several of whom we were obliged to 
refuse. We selected one at Jiffneh, a 
very superior girl of ten years of age, 
whose mother is one of the most intelli- 
gent women we have met in the land. 

They also plead at Jiffneh for a day 
school for girls, and we think it should 
sometime be opened. At Ain Areek they 
also plead for a girls’ school. 

At the’Training Home we have all who 
are able pay one pound sterling per 
year for each child, to make them appre- 
ciate the privilege the more,—but as we 
often find the most promising girls with- 
out any means whatever, either orphans 


or daughters of widow women, we do not 
let the small compensation weigh much ip 
the selection. 

The Mother’s Meetings are growing in 
numbers and interest. My wife and sister 
are looking after them closely. 

We have had what we call an English 
Teacher’s Class, two evenings in the week, 
when all the teachers and helpers who 
wish, join—come to our parlor and read 
English—learning not only to read, but 
spell, pronounce, learn definitions, etc. 
We see a wonderful change in the time, 
It has been very interesting, indeed, to 
teach them, and sometimes quite amus- 
ing. Our head maie teacher, ‘‘ Seleem,” 
could not quite understand why Gon did 
not spell John. 

Our First-day evening Bible Class of 
men and women still holds good. 

We have been very busy putting things 
in permanent good order, since our friend 
C. M. Jones left us, especially the walls 
or fences, and terraces; we have quarried 
nearly all the stones to build the faces of 
these walls. and terraces, thus clearing a 
very beautiful piece of land for future 
gardening. 

I wish to record for the benefit of those 
who follow us, that the north end of our 
land has a most excellent quarry of stones, 
easily dug, as they are in sheets or layers, 
and our head mason says they are ‘in 
plenty, and good enough to build all the 
houses you can ever need.” 


Our grounds are looking beautiful with 
flowers in profusion. We havs figs, now 
bearing all we can use at the Mission— 
more than ten bushels this year we think. 
These fig trees, however, were on the new 
lot just purchased, There are apricot, 
plum, apple, pear, quince, pomegranates, 
walnut (English), almond, and some 
other fruit , and karoub, the tree that bears 
the husks the swine and Prodigal Son fed 
on; acacia, juniper, mulberry, pine or 
snobu, pepper and some other ornamental 
trees—some—many, large enough for 
small shade. 

Our religious meetings continue to in- 
crease a little, several coming back who 
formerly worshiped with us. 

The schools, we think, are doing very 
well, especially those taught by our three 
young females. They are improving all 
the time, keeping good order and neat 
rooms. At one school several chapters in 
the Bible have been learned by the pupi's 
and recited to us at the close of First-day 
Meeting. Thy sincere friend, 

T. B. Hussey. 


P. S.—We have engaged passage home 
in the ‘ Celtic,” leaving Liverpool Eighth 
mo., 28th. 





BLUE RIDGE MISSION, N. C, YEARLY 


MEETING. 


Allow. me to testify to the Lord’s marked 
dealings with me in the work of the above 
Mission. Since my return I have been 
favored to commence work for another 
year in His field. Through kindnesses of 
Friends the subscriptions amounted to 
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$462 in all, notwithstanding the want of 
150 more. 

The interest taken has been so marked 
everywhere Ihave gone. The Committee 
are encouraged to proceed at once, be- 
lieving the dear Lord will furnish all that 
jsneeded. The building of a cottage-home 
has been arranged, and will be completed 
by Tenth mo. next. I wish to bring before 

our notice our needs for furnishing 

the cottage—bedding will be required for 
four beds for teachers and care-takers of 
property. : 

We have a bright prospect before us al- 
ready. One hundred and fifty-four chil- 
dren are signed for the school, and others 
will come from a distance as boarders, so 
as to attend the school. , 

Only think of this number of neglected 
mountain children, eager to be taught by 
Friends. Opportunity is before us, and 
not merely in secular education, but also 
jn interesting the young minds in the true 
teachings of the Bible as shown by Friends’ 
views. 

Will not some of our women friends send 
usa collected barrel of things, such as 
toweling, plates, dishes, lamps, knives and 
forks, and any other articles for cottages ; 
and men Friends send means to get fur- 
niture for three rooms, which can be pur- 
chased ten miles from Mission, at Mt. 
Airy. 

Any desiring to comply with above 
request, please correspond with me, stat- 
ing what they wish to send. All moneys 
can be sent to J E Cox (Treasurer), High 
Point, informing him which way it is in- 
tended to be applied. 

Davip E. Sampson, Gen’! Supt. 
East Bend, N. C. 





From Vick’s Magazine, 


IN SUMMER DAYS. 





In summer days what joy to lie 
On grassy bank, and watch the sky 
Through latticed limbs, while low and sweet 
We hear the brook’s low song, and beat 
The measure of its melody 
With blossom stalk of Briony, 
That strange, weird flower whose fragrance 
seems 
To fill the drowsy air with dreams; 
We seem adrift on slow, still tide 
Past meadows fair, and green, and wide, 
Where Willows lean down low to dip 
Their fingers in the wave, whose lip 
Holds up a kiss to every leaf 
Whose time of beauty is so brief 
In summer days, 


In summer time I would forget 
All cares that vex, all vain regret, 
And, lulled in utter peace and rest, 
Dream on the dear earth-mother's breast 
Such dreams as only come to those 
Who read the riddle of the Rose, 
And hear the voices everywhere 
Of things in earth and things in air, 
That sing the happy roundelay 

love and peace. Away, away, 
All care and trouble ; let me rest, 
Like wearied child on mother’s breast. 
Jask no more, O, grant me this, 


I may know what joy there is 
In summer days. 
EBEN E, REXFORD, 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE LOST SOUL. 





A legend of olden time is still current in 
Brazil, that the peculiar cry of a bird in its 
darkest woods, “Alma Perdida!” or Lost 
Soul, is the wail of one who perished out of 
communion with the faith of Rome, The ig- 
ae tribes are fully impressed with that 

elief. 


Far in the depths of the Brazilian forest, 
Where twined lianas hide the noontide 


ray, 
Echoes a wail as if in anguish sorest, 
“ Alma Perdida !”"—Spirit, lost for aye ! 


The lonely Indian in his palm-thatched 
dwelling 
Shudders whene’er he hears the doleful cry 
Of broken iaith in Romish teachings telling, 
Believing still his priest's seductive lie. 


Full many a year that gloomy superstition 
Hath veiled in darkness generations gone, 

And still in souls benighted, the tradition 
Round the poor native, asa pall, is thrown, 


And is there not in this a solemn warning, 
Lest we, the dwellers in a Christian land, 
On whom has dawned the bright and. Gospel 

morning, 
Its “full and free salvation” should with- 
stand ? 


Can we who love our great Redeemer’s glory, 
Or seek His power and mercy to proclaim, 
Forbid to tell and teach “ the old, old story,” 
And bid the nations welcome in His name? 


Abroad, at home, wherever be our mission, 
Still echoing comes the Macedonian cry, 
“Help! brethren! help us in our sad con- 

dition, 
Oh! give us aid before we pine and die!” 
Yet whitening are the harvest fields of labor ; 
On! to the work as years and seasons roll, 
Or ye may hear the moan of friend or neigh- 
bor, 
“ Alma Perdida !—Ah ! my unsaved soul !” 
JoHN COLLINs, 


-> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIn.— Attorney General Webster announced 
in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had decided to amend the Tithes bill 
by accepting the opposition’s proposal to 
make the landlords, instead of the occupiers, 
liable for the payment of tithes. This implies 
an entire change in the system of tithes, in- 
volving immense interests and millions of 
money, 

The failure of the most important Euro- 
pean wheat crops and the continuance of bad 
harvest weather in England have led to steps 
for the formation of a gigantic bread trust in 
London, Four of the largest metropolitan 
bread companies, controlling nearly 300 re- 
tail bakeries, with a certified total yearly 
profit of $460,000, are already in combina- 
tion, and others are expected totollow. This 
consolidation will be known as the London 
Bread Union, and by a reduction of the ad- 
ministrative expense and a lessened competi- 
tton, this new monopoly will be able to lower 
the price of bread. 

FRANCE.—The Senate Court found Count 
Dillon and Henri Rochefort, accomplices of 
General Boulanger in a felonious attempt 
against the safety of the State. It also de- 
cided by a vote of 100 to 97 that the acts 
charged in the indictment against the ac- 
cused in connection with the Presidential 
crisis in 1887, constituted a treasonable at- 
tempt, and argued that the charge of embez- 
zlement had been proved, After the an- 











nouncement of the sentence the Court ad- 
journed, in order to frame the text of the 
decree of sentence, which will be voted upon 
in secret session, and read at a public sitting, 

JAPAN.—The Japan newspapers state that 
by a great earthquake at Kumammoto on 
the 28th ultimo many hills had been rent 
houses demolished, and people killed and 
wounded in the city, independent of the sur- 
rounding villages. Another shock has been 
felt and the inhabitants are fearing another 
disaster. The floods having subsided in the 
various districts in Japan, it is found that nine 
hundred and thirty houses were destroyed by 
being either washed away or colliding to- 
gether. Forty-one persons lost their lives. 

DomEsTIC. —The Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Bismarck, Dakota, on the 15th inst., 
adopted clauses giving women the right to 
vote at all school elections, but leaving the 
question of general women’s suffrage to be 
decided by a vote of the people. 

The storm in the.Missouri Valley on the 
night of the 12th inst is said to have resulted 
in the death of over twenty persons, and 
damage to crops and property to the amount 
of over $500,000, 

Information relative to the work ot the 
Chippewa Indian Commission was brought 
to Brainerd, Minn., on the 15th inst., to the 
effect that the Indians there are at war on the 
question of si. ning the agreement, and that 
the Commissioners have devoted their whole 
energies to preventing a conflict. Troops 
have been asked for, to quell the disturb- 
ances, 

A telegram from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, says that on account of heavy washouts 
on the South Carolina railroad all connection 
with Camden is shut off. A large force of 
workmen is at work repairing damages, 

Serious damage was also done at several 
points on the Wilmington, Columbus and 
Augusta railroad. Great damage has been 
done to crops in the interior, and all hope of 
the rice on the Santee river is gone. 

An excursion train, filled with veterans of 
the 1o2d regiment, returning from a reunion 
at Butler, Pa,, on the 16th inst., was wrecked 
on the Butler branch of the West Pennsyl- 
vania railroad at Sacrors, near Freeport. 
Two passengers were killed, and about thirty 
injured, three or four fatally. 

At the United States Treasury offers of 
registered and coupon 4 per cent, bonds at 
128, to the amount of $30,000, were ac- 
cepted, 








OTICE,—THE FRIENDS OF CHI- 
CAGO Quarterly Meeting, IiL, are 
earnestly desirous of coming into personal 
communication with the scattered members 
of our Society not now in attendance at the 
26th street meeting, or at the meeting in the 
suburban town of Western Springs, It is be- 
lieved that there is a large number of youn 
men and other Friends who have been le 
to Chicago from business considerations, or 
who have drifted into it from other causes, 
to whom the cburch should extend Christian 
care and an expression of its loving interest, 
But it is difficult to ascertain just where 
they are located, and the object of this notice 
is to request any readers of Friends’ Review, 
who may have friends in Chicago of this 
class, to assist the committee that has this 
work in charge, by forwarding the names 
and city addresses of such persons without 
delay to CALVIN W. PRITCHARD, 341 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CorRECTION.—In the notice of the decease 
of Martha N, Stokes, in No. 2 of this volume 
(page 31), Hopewell should have been Crop- 
well Preparative Meeting. 
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RIENDS’ INSTITUTE ROOMS, 1305 
Arch St, (near to Broad St, Station)— 
open from 9 A. M. to 1oP. M.—afford to Friends 
visiting the city a convenient and comfort- 
able resting place to meet, leave their pack- 
ages or have their purchases sentto. The 
daily papers and the best periodicals are on 
the tables. Friends are invited to make tree 
use of the rooms. 
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SAMPLE COPIES~ OD LOTHROP COMPANY 

Pay me, Sche~or all, 1S cts PUBLISHERS —GOSTON 


HACKANES 


Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 








>Friends’ Clothing a Specialty< 


Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own goods, 


can depend on having them made up in the latest | 


‘#tyle, and a perfect fit guaranteed, 


T. TRRAHGER, 


7 TAILOR 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


8, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
Sz One square from 9th and Green Station. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
“| DRESSING 


5 — FOR —— 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 
Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
ee tl Frankfort, et 
* ‘New Orleans, 1884-85. ° 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations, 


—— to learn a business. Address W., 
Office of Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 



















THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PRILADELPHLD 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - = = = 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS NISTRATOR youerbe MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on dema: 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATO 


| “Friends’ Review.” 





TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, R 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE | 


What Books? Most 
families have an unabridged Dictionary; many, a 
Universal Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary; | 
some, also, a Cyclopzdia. | 
More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 


giving full information concerning HEALTH and 
DISEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NURSING, HYGIENE, | 
and WHAT TO DOIN EMERGENCIES. | 

| 


Are needful in every Family. 


Such a book is HARTSHORNE’s PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLD PHYSICIAN. | 

A REVISED and MUCH IMPROVED edition of this | 
work has just been published by | 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
1009 Arch Street, - Philadelphia. 


Issued in one large octavo volume of 971 pages, | 
with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page colored | 
slates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $4; in full 
Morocco, $5. Will he sent prepaid on receipt of 
price, JAberal terms to solicitors. 


CONTENTS. 
1, ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: 80 pages. 
2. HYGIENE: 345 pagcs. 
8. DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Part I—Causes, Nature and Signs of Diseases: | 
53 pages. 

Part II.—Remedies: 106 pages. 

Part Ill.—Nursing: 40 pages. 

Part 1V.—Special Diseases: 176 pages. 

Part V.—Accidents and Injuries: 50 pages. 

Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 


Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pages. 

INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and Injuries; Of 
Diseases; Of Accidents and Injuries; Of Poisons; 
Of Classes of Remedies; Of Sick Foods; Of Medi- 
cines and Other Remedies ; GENERAL INDEX. Glos- 
sary. 


Gg When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 


the publisher by mentioning the | 
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soap, and con- 
@Atinually, from 
‘the beginnin 

: Sto the end o 
<Mithe year. Ags 
* this is true, it is 
: ice palens i 
. \\ ing pains, in 
‘\iin purchasing, 
#.* to get the very 
MY) dest at the low- 
west price, 
Probably the 
Ost satisfac. 
tory method is 
<7 atoll, ¢ to get one of 
Larkin’s boxes, containing enough (100 
cakes) of the best family soap made to last 
a year ; and, in addition, without further 
charge, a fine assortment of toilet soaps, 
perfumery, tooth powder, shaving stick, all 
guaranteed to be the best made. Of course, 
such liberality would be impossible if the 
goods were sold through the grocery and 
drug-store. To secure one of these GREAT 
BARGAIN BoxEs send your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card to J. D. Larkin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,and they will send you 
a box on thirty days’ trial, all freight 
charges paid, and take it away if you don't 
like it. This firm sells only direct to con- 
sumers, and are thus able to give away with 
every box of Sweet Home Soap so many 
fine toilet goods, etc. It is certainly a 
blessing to all households, 

Price of entire box, only six dollars, 
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TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS 





BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FoR BoYs AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’a.) 


ASSETS, JULY 1!, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, along with Matured Princi- 
pals 14 years, aggregating - - = 


During past five years these payments have amounted to - 


During past year they have amounted to 


$10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.6 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet It, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 


Debenture Bonds outstanding, - - 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - + « -« 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of - 


/ 

-. 81,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for smal] amounts on 
short time. For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust oeperement which bas the care of this description of 
y assistants, Some of them give their undivid 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwo 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
‘tT. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Uadbury William Hacker, 


DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


Ky Jay - 


J. M. Albertson, Asa S. Wing, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip G. Gatrett, 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- = $22,696,592.98 


nd, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


BU 


JEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 
, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 





pny: OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
coperwy. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
attention to its care and management. 


Justus ©, Strawbridge. 
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